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YOU CAN DO SO MANY 


™'s sSeeMINgly 


You may have a weakness for early-American, French provincial, 
Empire, Georgian . . . or a preference for the Modern. It is 
pleasant that decorative tastes differ so widely. Imagine the 
monotony if every one suddenly adopted the same fashion! 

But in most decorating today, one trend is beginning to stand 
out. So many floors are covered with all-over carpet! Certain 
virtues in carpet, easily recognized, help to explain why. There 
is the softness of it, the quiet, the springy “turf” feeling under- 
foot. It makes a room seem more livable, more restful, some- 
how more downright comfortable. 

The new Collins & Aikman Carpet has all these virtues; they 
are common to all good carpet. But there are other things about 
Collins & Aikman Carpet that are unique. It is made in 54-inch 
widths, with a resilient back. The widths are joined by a special 
method which gives a seemingly seamless appearance in rooms 
of any size or shape. (Please remember that this is true of no 
other carpet.) And it sells at the price of the old-fashioned 


narrow-width carpet which gave you unsightly stitched seams! 


This actual color-photograph shows an early- 
American room designed by R. H. Macy & 
Co., New York. Note the seemingly seamless 
appearance of the Collins & Aikman Carpet. It 
costs no more than the old-fashioned type of 


INTERESTING THINGS WITH 


seamless<"= 


This new type of construction makes Collins & Aikman 
Carpet the most versatile, the most adaptable of all carpets, 
Decorators are doing many correct and interesting things with it, 

The photograph below illustrates one of the simpler and 
newly accepted uses. Soft, quiet, all-over carpet in a Colonial 
room; its surface unmarred by stitched seams; its unobtrusive 
color in keeping with the simplicity of the Colonial spirit. Some 
people like to throw small hooked rugs or rag rugs on top of 
the carpet for bright spots. 

Then, of the many other individualistic ways to use Collins 
& Aikman Carpet, there are special borders, outside or inlaid, 
to harmonize with drapes or wall-tints . . . circles and angles of 
color to set off modern interiors . . . special designs to suit your 
rooms, and your decorator’s original ideas. Literally, custom. 
tailored carpets, at a cost entirely within reason. Our illustrated 
booklet will give you a better idea of the variety of things you 
can do with this new decorative medium. Write to Collins & 
Aikman Corporation, 25 Madison Avenue, New York City, 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CARPET 


strip carpet which had to be stitched together. SOLD BY LEADING STORES AND INTERIOR DECORATORS 
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PATTERN BY TOWLE 


‘We hope you will like its quiet simplicity, and will ask to see your own initial on a spoon 


Tue design of SympHony is a modern expression of Early 
American ideas and forms —simplicity, character, poise. It 
blends beautifully with the various table linens of today. 

Be sure to see the completely new and delightful knife and 
fork for luncheon or salad. They are made only in this pattern. 
SympHONY also has a new and gracefully proportioned knife 
blade — imbedded in solid solder within the knife handle, 
so that it can never rattle or loosen even in boiling water. 
SyMPHONY is beautifully balanced, flawless in finish. 

It is in the slender style of today, but is of ample 
strength and full weight of silver. 

It is priced lower than the price at which we have 


Let Emiry Post help you plan your wedding. Ghe famous author of 
“Etiquette, the Blue Book of Social Usage,’’ answers many questions for 
you in her little booklet, ‘‘ Bridal Silver and Wedding Customs.’ Don’t 
get married until you have a copy! 


If you do not find thisnew SyMPHONY pattern on display at your jeweler’s, 
please let us send you a helpful and lovely “‘Bride’s Pre-view Showing.” 


introduced any new Towle pattern for 15 years. It is not, how- 
ever, in the lowest or cheapest price class. Its style and fine work- 
manship are built up to a standard, not down to a price! 
You can choose SymPHONY with confidence, for it is made by 
the same Towle Silversmiths who created the well-known 
Lady Diana and Louis XIV patterns. Our craft traditions 
trace back to William Moulton, silversmith of 1690. Today 
we are the largest silversmiths who make Sterling only. 
We do hope that you will ask a good jeweler to show 
you your own initial on a piece of this winsome new 
Sterling pattern. 


THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


Dept. M-10 [-] I enclose $1.50 for a “‘ Bripe’s Pre-view SHowinc” 
of SyMpHONY — to include a copy of Emily Post’s ‘*Bripat SILveR 
AND Wepp1nG Customs,” a folder with engraving suggestions, and 
a SYMPHONY teaspoon engraved with my own initial 


Name 
Address 


My jeweler is 
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MARY JACKSON LEE will show you on these pages each month the best 
of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned is given at the end of each item 
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THE making of beautiful glass is a 
great art, and every once in a while 
my American heart swells with 
pride when I come across some new 
and unusual achievement on the 
part of our present-day American 
glassmakers. Here (Figure 1) are 
a pair of vases which for design, 
texture, and beautiful color can 
hold their own with the best of 
some of the most famous glass of 


Fig. 1 


the past. The pair in the photo- 
graph are an exquisite ivory color, 
but the same vase may be had in 
amethyst, French blue, celadon 
green, which is opaque, or in a 
transparent green; and it would be 
difficult to say which is the most 
attractive. They are 11”’ tall, and 
cost the low sum of $4.75 each, ex- 
press collect. — Marie S. Bartow, 
Inc., 437 Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 


IF you are making up your Christ- 
mas-gift list early, or you want to 
find something really lovely and 
different for a fall wedding present, 
and at the same time your purse is 


somewhat limited, I think you will 
be much intrigued with the piece 
of Danish silver shown in Figure 2. 


<3 


Fig. 2 


This is a bread or cake knife, per- 
fectly proportioned and beautifully 
designed, with the new cactus 
motif at the base of the handle. It 
is sterling, of course, made by hand 
by a great modern craftsman, 
Georg Jensen, and it would be a 
welcome addition to any silver 
chest. The knife is 10}’’ long, and 
costs $10.00, postpaid. — GrorG 
Jensen, 169 West 57th Street, N. Y.C. 


THESE very modern pewter ash 
trays, Figure 3, were designed by 
Pola and Wolfgang Hoffmann, 


which, of course, accounts for their 
unusual style and charm. The little 
box, shown both open and shut, is 
a very practical gadget, especially 
for bridge or dining tables, since it 
can so easily be closed upon unat- 
tractive stubs and ashes. The other 
design is also a practical one, with 
a slot at the back to hold a package 
of matches, plenty of room for 
ashes, and a rest for two cigarettes. 
The box measures 2’’ square by 1”’ 
high and the larger ash tray meas- 
ures 3’ x 2” and stands 3” high. 
Either design costs $5.25, which in- 
cludes postage. — Mapte, Cuin1z, 
AND Pewrer, 99 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston. 


JUST at this time of year when we 
are planning to furnish a new apart- 
ment, or refurbish the old, the need 


4 


Fig. 4 
for one or more little occasional 
tables is sure to crop up; for there is 
no piece of furniture more useful and 
at the same time more decorative. 
I became quite excited the other 
day when I came across the little 
table shown in Figure 4, for I con- 
sider it a remarkable find. It is a 


de 


reproduction of a delightful Fed- 
eral American piece; is made of 
solid mahogany, beautifully grain- 
ed, and has all the nicety of detail 
one finds usually only in expensive 
furniture — the fluting around the 
edge of the top, and on the legs, 
and the small brass claw feet. It 
stands 193” high, the top is 153’ x 
25’’, and the cost $11.50, express 
collect — prepaid within one hun- 
dred miles of New York. — Turee 
New Yorkers Division, Ham- 
MACHER, SCHLEMMER & COMPANY, 
145 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 


Fig. 5 


ALTHOUGH I can find no name 
for these little pieces of creamy pot- 
tery imported from Italy (Figure 
5), they are not only lovely as 
ornaments, but may be put to 
many practical uses. The larger 
one, for instance, makes a perfect 
container for jelly, marmalade, or 
mayonnaise, and the smaller one 
for mints, nuts, or to use on one’s 
dressing table to hold odd trinkets. 
The larger piece measures 4) 

high and the plate 7’’ x 6’’, and 
comes in plain ivory color only. 
The smaller piece measures 32 

high and the plate 5}’’ x 44’’, and 
may be had either in plain ivory or, 
as illustrated, with a narrow black 
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ORIENTAL OBJECTS 
OF ART—CURIOS 
FURNISHINGS 





Bronze Lotus Bowl of graceful contour 
useful for cut flowers or water plants. 
7 inch diameter, $12 


72 inch diameter, $15 


680 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON BOSTON 


YAMANAKA & CO. 








HANDWROUGHT 
REPRODUCTIONS 





Colonial in influence “The Bradford” 
ceiling light is strikingly beautiful in both 
conception and workmanship 

Of enticing interest are the graceful petal- 
shaped lobes hammered by hand whic 
enable it to shed a most picturesque play 
of light day or night. * 

It is obtainable in chrome, pewter, or 
cadmium plated, all equally effective and 
matches perfectly our Palm and Palmetto 
sconces 

Send for iilustrated catalogue showing the 
fascinating assemblage of unusual hand- 
made lighting fixtures ranging in price from 
$3.50 up. All are available at attractively 
revised prices. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Display Rooms at 65 Beacon St. at Charles 
39T No. Bennet Street Boston, Mass. 





aoe 


stripe and colored fruit knob. The 
larger size costs $4.50 and the 
smaller $3.00. West of the Missis- 
sippi add 25 cents for postage. — 
InpustriaL Arts SHop, 65 Beacon 
| Street, Boston. 


WE in this country are already to a 
certain extent familiar with Rus- 
sian Soviet literature, art, and 
music, but we know less about the 
really remarkable work which is 
| done in handicraft by the Soviet 
Union. Most of the work is done 
by peasants and those living in 
small cities far from the large urban 
centres, and some of their most 
beautiful products are their linens. 
The luncheon cloth and napkins 
(Figure 6) which I found in a 
Russian shop are characteristic of 
the work done by these peasant 
women. The linen is a fine heavy 

uality, and the work exquisitely 
leas. These cloths, which are 54”’ 
square, may be had in color com- 
binations of blue and tangerine, 
blue and rose, green and orange, or 
terra cotta and lemon yellow. The 
cloth with six napkins costs $9.50, 
express collect. — Russian Bazaar, 
642 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. 











ONE of the most difficult things to 
find for children, it seems to me, is 
appropriate silver, for while it 
must be childlike in character, it 
must not be tainted with ‘cuteness,’ 
and it must have enduring quality. 
A famous silversmith, Arthur J. 
Stone, has recently made some per- 
fectly beautiful pieces of silver for 
children, three of which are shown 
in Figure 7 — fork, spoon, and 
pusher. These, of course, are made 
by hand, in a lovely soft burnish, 
and are decorated with a naive cut- 
out figure of an elephant, a bunny, 
or a squirrel. Each costs $4.75, and 
25 cents extra should be added to 
cover postage. In plain silver, 
without the design, they cost $3.50 
each, with the extra 25 cents to be 
added. Mr. Stone has also made 


some delightful napkin rings, deco- 
rated with animals, which may be 
ordered from the same shop. — 
Tue Litrte Gatiery, 29 West 56th 
Street, N. Y.C. 














This New Coffee Table 


Designed After An Old 
Trestle-Type Tavern Table 


Treasure Chest artisans have here 
modernized an old English tavern 
table, from which you may serve 
coffee. Solid rock Maple was used. 
Note its turned stretchers. Size 
14” wide; 24” long; 20” high. 
No. 1417 — priced $9.85. Express 
charges additional. 


The TREASURE CHEST 

Asheville, North Carolina 
Originators of AUNT NANC 

‘HAND HOOKED RUGS 
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Hand Smocked 
Bed Spreads 


Plaid, checked, or 
solid ginghams. 
Single bed $12.00. 
Double bed $15.00. 
" Also lovely silk 
Ht finished blanket 
i covers in pastel 
shades. Prices 
reasonable. 





Write for samples 


Box 295 
Rutherfordton 


HAND MADE Sicieemnasns GUILD 


North Carolina 
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*““AVOCA"’ HANDWOVEN IRISH WOOLENS 
Wholesale & Retail 104 Myrtle St., Boston 























THE VILLEFRANCHE 
For the room where the glowing beauty 
of old woods and the richness of fine fabrics 
hold sway, use the scenic wall paper THE 
COAST OF VILLEFRANCHE by Zuber 
& Cie, Alsace. Its delicate neutral tones are 
restful, with figures in brilliant old colors. 


A PRAYER RUG 


Steeped in antiquity of design 
and color is scarcely more lovely 
than the chintz or linen fabric THE 
CARCASSONNE by Paul Dumas, 
Paris. For drapery or upholstery its 
unusual exotic design, reminiscent 
of the famous Tree of Life, is charm- 
ingly different. Price $1.65 a yd. 
chintz; $2.55 linen. 


CREATED 
Especially for those of exacting 
taste, is the bed room suite THE 
PEASANT. The low twin _ beds, 
commode, dressing table and night 
stand are dainty masterpieces in 
peach and parchment antiqued 
painted finish. Panels are of quaint 
effects having an amusing rosette 
design. 


Illustrations upon request. Can be ordered through your local Decorator or direct from 


A. L. DIAMENT @& CO. 


Importers, Jobbers, and Retailers of Interior Furnishings 


101 & 119 Park Ave., New York 


1515 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Sole American Agents for ZUBER & C1E, ALSACE, and PAUL DuMas, Paris 









ARS 


Established 
1810 


Jars in great variety... 


and other decorations for the Garden, 
Sun Room and Interior. All in high- 
fired, enduring Terra Cotta. 
Send for Catalog 


Gatoway PoifEery 


3220 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 








for all dog lovers 


© Combination 
paperweight 
and penholder 
on stand 4 in. 
by 214. 





Scottie, wirehaired or English 
setter $2.50 postpaid 


The Mary Campbell Studio 
18 Clinton St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 











LET US RESTORE 
that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silver. 
pewter or ie We have specialized since 1877. 
. SUMMERS & SON 
38 Charles md 








Boston, Mass. 
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Beauty and Quality created the demand for 
'these products....... Value sustains it! 










A beautifully simple and dignified Man- 
tel in a style greatly favored by Sir 
Christopher Wren. Black and Gold 
Marble with Belgian Black Marble Fac- 
ing. Model shown is equipped with Spe- 
cial Linen Fold Lustred Iron Linings by 
JAMO cccecccscscocee 943 
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F YOU seek to add charm and distinction to your Exclusive Representatives of 

home Jackson Mantels and Fireplace Fixtures will the Wm. H. Jackson Company 
delight you.They are products of a firm which for 
more than 100 years has specialized in the importation I - 
and creation of appointments for the hearth. The a ne ae 
Wr. H. Jackson Company imports rare antique Chim- ; Boston 

; : ; PETTINGELL-ANDREWS COMPANY 

ney Pieces and authentic reproductions of Period Man- 
tels from England, France and Italy... Duplicates many 
of these models in Cretan Stone (a product of exclusive 


Cincinnati 


THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY 


Cleveland 

















Jackson manufacture)... Designs and produces in their ‘iibkpiiiieiit a wma canines 
English Dog Grate complete with Jackson “Elec- own foundries Andirons, Grates and many other Fire- 
4 tric Coal” Fire. Old Brass Finish . . . . $260 | Fi | d . d : h h a Dayton 
a is caress hut A yuh oi ar $285 p ace ixtures sty e in accordance wit the various THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY 
4 decorative Periods and made from the finest materials. ae 
: «Compare these Mantels and Fireplace Fixtures with DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY 
those from other sources. You will find that their quality — 
and beauty is unrivalled! And you could be given no THE MARTIN-GIBSON COMPANY 
more convincing evidence that Jackson products offer Philadelphia 


J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 
BEAUX ARTS 


you sound value than the growth, standing and repu- 
tation of this century-old House. Jackson Mantels, 
Fireplace Fixtures and other decorative accessories for wre 

fine homes may be purchased at the Jackson Galleries wuanetetmen commen 
or at the well-known establishments listed at the right. 





St. Louis 


SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT- BARNEY 


Jackson Andirons of Adam design Washington 
beautifully finished in Antique Gold aia aaa? Se 
yo» el neanan ae ie J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


Wm.H JACKSON COMPANY 


2 West 47th Street, New York City 318 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5514 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 


(Supervision W. Jay Saylor) 
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Larger Lamp 
Shade 12” 
V 1673 


Height 12” 


Shade 9”" 


7.50 


Two-Candle Lamp 


You will search far and wide before you find a 
more adaptable lamp than this. In living room, den, 
bedroom or hall, it is quite in keeping with its sur- 
roundings. New, different and wholly charming — 
a lamp you will want. 

Gun metal base with brass fixtures — oval paper 
parchment shade, hand decorated. Larger lamp has 
5 in. finele and adjustable shade. 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 


105 Essex Street Salem, Mass. 
Sent prepaid. Money refunded if not pleased 





| IT is not a bit too early to consider 
the annual Christmas-card prob- 


| lem, and if you want a solution 
| that is distinctly individual I sug- 
| gest the mounted etching shown in 
| 


Figure 8. This is one of a set of 














ONLY 


$1 5.75 


Express Coll. 
Outside N. Y. 


Solid 
Mahogany 
or Walnut 


DRUM TABLE ‘] 5 15 


Mahogany or Walnut 


A beautiful Duncan Phyfe occasional 
table — and so reasonable! Has two 
drawers and four metal pulls; fluted 
base ending in brass feet. Height 
25% inches, top 22 inches. 

MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


Marie S. Barlow, Inc. 


$37 Madison Avenue New York 


Fig. 8 


twelve charming etchings of Venice 
by Rouargue, mounted on browh 
Dutch paper which makes an ex- 
cellent background for the sepia 
prints. The mounting forms the 
envelope which is folded over and 
sealed with Christmas seals or seal- 
ing wax. Thecostoftheset of twelve 
different etchings is $1.75, post- 
paid. — Frorence Nesmitn, 138 
Market Street, Lowell, Massachusetts. 


NEWS of good things to eat is al- 
ways pleasant, I think, and these 





particular goodies of which I am 


| going to tell you are really the best 


of the kind I have ever eaten — 
pistachio nuts and almonds from 
Syria, and a Syrian candy which is 
perfectly delicious. The pistachio 


nuts derive their unusual flavor and 
richness from the fact that they are 
dried naturally in the sun for two 
days after picking, and are taken 
only from the best trees. No gum 
or starch is used in preparing them, 
— only natural salt, — and the 
difference between these nuts and 
the common ‘garden variety’ of 
pistachio nut is remarkable. The 
almonds, too, are unusually good. 
The candy is in flat cakes, which 
look much like pralines, and is 
made of sugar mixed with almonds 
and pistachio nuts — a true Orien- 
tal delicacy. These dainties come 
in boxes covered in Cellophane to 
preserve their freshness. The pis- 
tachio nuts cost $1.20 the pound, 
postpaid; the almonds and candy, 
$1.35 the pound. — Crown Import 
Company, 276 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. 


ONE of the most fascinating little 
shops in New York specializes in 
boat models and all the necessary 
equipment and gadgets for making 
such models, and there I found, the 
other day, a gallant clipper ship 


ROOKWOOD 


Regardless of the architectural period, fine 
ottery always has been and is today the 
highlight of the room. 


Rookwood pieces may be impressive or they 
may be modest, but always they have 
distinction. 


Tiffany &8 Co., B. Altman €&¥ Co., Marshall 
Field 3 Co., and exclusive stores in most large 
cities. We invite your direct inquiry. 
ROOKWOOD POTTERY 
CINCINNATI, O. 














cheery pickwick glasses 
the ruddy, rotund mr. pickwick and 
three other famous dickens folk decorate 
these crystal glasses. colors are largely 
scarlet and browns and yellows and are 
permanent enamels. highballs (four de- 
signs in dozen) 15.00 doz. cocktails, 12.00 
doz. old-fashioneds, 12.00 doz. bottle 5.50. 

















BATH TOWELS for BABY 





ANDWOVEN in lovely soft vel- 

vety chenille — 29” x 33” — with 
fetching borders in pink or blue. 

$5.00 @ pair, postpaid. Singly $2.75 


The BLIND HANDICRAFT 
39 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 











Reduced Prices 
QUILTS & SPREADS 
BASTED - $25.00 
to $38.50 
Stamped — $8.50- $10.00 
— $13.50 
Send for Folder 
Practical Patchwork Co. 


Evangeline Beshore 
110 S. Race St., Marion, Ind. 











FOR A CHEERY HEARTH! 


Only at Silverstone’s could you find such a Value as 


this intrinsically beautiful, practical Fireplace En- 
semble. Make your hearth the heart of your home 


with... 


12” Solid hand-hammered 
polished Brass Coal Bucket 


$7.00 


30” 4 pc. Solid Brass Fireset 


$31.75 


SPiece 


$9.00 ENSEMBLE 


30” Non-tarnishing Gun 


22” Solid Brass Andirons 


$10.00 


Screen 


Metal Brass, Trimmed 


$8.00 


ADOLPH SILVERSTONE, INC. 


21 ALLEN STREET 
Established 1898 





Learn about “Brass- 7% 
town” and the treas- 
ures in brass, copper © 
and pewter that await © 
you at Silverstone’s. 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 


7 


Matte sry (ties ae) (| 


pitt petri, importer 
incorporated 
378 delaware ave., buffalo, n. y. 














@ Chrom Metal 
Ashtray 
Diameter 5’ 
$5.50 


RENA ROSENTHAL 


$20 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 














WEATHER 
VANES 


SIGNS — 
CHIMNEY 


Nature Studio 


243 W. Biddle St. Baltimore. Md. 
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for her keen perceptions and sharp appraisals . . . economic as well as social . . . said, after seeing 


A woman, famed 


some recent Pierce-Arrow creations: “| count Pierce-Arrow among life’s finer things, because it has 


gathered beauty and character down the years... and because it is always a lovely patrician.” 


PIERCE 
ARROW 


AMERICA’S 
FINEST 
MOTOR CAR 
* 








THREE NEW GROUPS, ALL WITH FREE WHEELING, AT $2685 AND UP; AT $3450 AND UP; AT $4275 AND UP. 
SPECIAL CUSTOM-E0UtLT MODELS UP TO $10,000, ALL PRICES F. O. 8B. BUFFALO. 
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TEA BALLS 


and 
100 OTHER TOKENS 





Original Watson-mark creations in Ster- 
ling silver — Bowl-shaped, $3 — Min- 
iature teapot, $5 — Hexagon, $3.50 — 
Ball-shaped, $3.75 — Silver-trimmed glass 
holder, $2.50. 

Order from your local jeweler or write 
to us. Ask for free illustrated Gift list 
— 100 Watson-mark gifts at $2.75 to 
$100. THE WATSON CO., 5 Watson 
Park, Attleboro, Mass. 


#0 s 


Watson Sterling 











Book of furniture 


Brief 


A uthentic 









Interesting 
Easy to 


Read 


$T .00 
Post 
Paid 


Every home lover should own 
this history of period furniture 
styles. An absorbing story 
touching upon the social, po- 
litical and religious influences of many coun- 
tries, the lives and influence of the master 
designers and their works. Contains 154 pages, 
30 chapters with glossary and chronology. 
Fully illustrated. Handsomely bound and 
printed. A choice gift. A ready reference for the 
designer, decorator, and student. Highly 
endorsed. Fifth edition. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
54-J Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


yles 





(Figure 9), all sails set, designed 
to be used as a doorstop. Jt is so 
well done that it almost smacks of 
tar and the sea, and I thought it 
quite unique and attractive. It is 
made of cast iron with a heavy 
brass coating which the maker 
assures me will wear for years; 
it is 93" high and 12” long, and 
| costs the modest price of $5.00, 
| express collect. Such a doorstop 
| would be especially appropriate in 
| an Early American or Federal 
| American room, but it would fit 
| equally well in any simple, some- 
| what informal interior. — Boat 
| Mover Speciatty Company, 34] 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


IF you are one of those people who 
like nothing better than to lie in 
bed at night and read, you will be 
rac in this charming little 
night table (Figure 10), for it has 
a generous shelf on which to keep 








Fig. 10 


your newest books. Or if you are 
one of those equally luxurious peo- 
ple who like to do all their morning 
telephoning from bed, the shelf 
will hold a French telephone and 
address book. The table is very 
decorative, too, with one conven- 
ient drawer. It is of birch with 
walnut finish, stands 28” high, 
with the top 113’’ x 17”. The 
bookshelf is 8’’ deep. The price, 
it seems to me, is quite reasonable 
for such an attractive piece of fur- 
niture, being $18.00, express col- 
lect. — Artcrart Furniture Com- 
PANY, 245 East 58th Street, N. Y. C. 





Fig. 11 


THE new Sunbeam Mixmaster 
(Figure 11) is such a remarkable 
kitchen robot that I hardly know 
which of its many virtues to men- 
tion first. The most up-to-date 
part of it is the fruit-reamer top, 
the bowl of which may also be 
used for oil when making mayon- 
naise, an ingenious regulator de- 
termining the speed at which the 
oil drips into the mixing bowl be- 


























Garden 


Furniture 
Pompeian Stone 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 





The 
Statue ERKINS 
art aa STUDIOS 


252 Lexington Ave., at 35th St., New York 








INSTRUCTION in WEAVING 


e by the Course or Single Lessons 

“%* =THE GARDEN STUDIO 
Kate Van Cleve 

14A Marshal Street, Brookline, Mass. 
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” —~a>._* BRASS NAME PLATES 
i a ndividual signs 
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Careful selection of furnishings for the new 
house, or the renewing of them in the home 
established for some time, is the esseritial 
step toward accomplishing an interesting 
and restful interior. We give especial thought 
to developing a pleasing and correct effect 
without extravagant outlay. 


FLORA MacDONALD, INC. 


Eleanor Frazer 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS AND FURNISHINGS 


39 Newbury Street Boston 
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ARTCRAFT STUDIOS 
Ys 906 Lindeke Building 
Ny 4b Saint Paul Minnesota 
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GREETING 
CARDS for 
CHRISTMAS 


















We make greeting cards 
from material which you 
provide—snapshots, 
photographs, pictures, 
silhouettes, a bit of 
original verse or signa- 
tures. 

Cards are of fine vellum 
stock with lined en- 
velopes to match. 


Please write today for 
samples, list of verses, 
and simple directions 
for ordering. 


25 Cards, $6.00 75 Cards, $12.50 
50 Cards, $8.50 100 Cards, $16.00 
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SUN PARLOR, YACHT, 
TERRACE and 
GARDEN FURNITURE 























e 
*OCKING cHaise ™ 








Some of our installations: The New 
Breakers of Palm Beach, Whitehall, 
Seminole Club, Miami Biltmore, 
Dunes Club, Fishers Island Club and 
most prominent homes and clubs in 
America. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
Freight Prepaid to Florida 


Grand Central Wicker Shop Ine 


219 East42 StNewYork 








Genuine Forged Iron 
Mail Box for $3.25 


A limited number 
at this special 
—. A real 
orged iron mail 
box in the price 
range of ordinary 
sheet metal ones 
. and even the 
casual asser-by 
can see the differ- 
ence. English an- 
tique brass finish. 
Mailed to you, 
pees money 
rack guarantee, 


Order 
No. 39 





Send for free catalogue $3 25 


of other forged iron. postpaid 


LONGFELLOW FORGE 
61 Overbrook Drive, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

















































& Royal 


Copenhagen Porcelain 
INCORPORATED 


155 West 57th Street New York City 
LONDON—COPENHAGEN—PARIS—BERLIN 


Porcelain, to the evident dif- 
the initiated, ference in 
workmanship 
and fineness of 
material. 


Unusual pieces 
at greatly re- 


reputation or 
traditic 





on; it is duced prices 
Figurines 
=o Dinnerware 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 
Allgenuine Royal = has the three 
Cc h —— blue wave lines 














The | { he 
Chintz Shop Yi 
443 Madison Ave. "es 


at soth Street 
New York 
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FRIGIDAIRE 





HousE BEAUTIFUL 
October, 1931 


FRIGIDAIRE ANNOUNCES... 








The finest Frigidaire ever built is now an even 
greater value! Price reductions have been 
made on every model... with worthwhile 
savings. Commercial Frigidaire equipment 
has also been materially reduced in price. 
Special demonstrations are being held at 
Frigidaire showrooms everywhere. Why not 
go to the one nearest you today? See the 
beautiful cabinets of lifetime porcelain 











inside and out. See the Cold Control, the 
Hydrator, the Quickube Ice Tray and other 
convenient Frigidaire features. Learn the 
new low prices . . . the small down payment 
needed ...and the liberal terms being 
offered! Frigidaire Corporation, Subsidiary of 
General Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


9 Cjuarantiel 3 Years 


VAN 
REFRIGERATION 


House BEAUTIFUL 


“A CHARMING ROOM 
THAT SAYS "COME JN” 


The richly beautiful textures, colorings and 
patterns of Wall Tex add wa remit and sol 


SS a ie a, ee eee 


No. 3319—A scenic design vs a mew 
For dining room, entrance hall, living room. 


"eae ail 
at, 


No. 3336 —Has a modernized Jacobean HEHE 
img. Excellent with sae hh oak = 


No. 804 ites hil richly beautiful pat- 
tern with the sheen of an expensive damask. 


D™Ns rooms often have a way of looking 
too formal. Yet it is so easy to have one 
that fairly radiates hospitality —a dining room 
with friendly walls in gay colorings and lively 
patterns that temper the formality of a properly 
set table. A dining room that stimulates con- 
versation as well as appetites. 


Beautiful backgrounds of Wall-Tex give dining 
rooms inviting charm. 


Wall-Tex, youknow, isa fabric wall covering with 
pleasing textures and soft surface finishes that add 
richness to its attractive patterns and colorings. 


Charming new designs are yours to 
choose from —a wide variety of in- 
teresting patterns, in both modern 
and conventional treatments, for 
every room in the home. Styled 
under the supervision of Virginia 
Hamill, national authority on interior 
decoration. 


4 | BASSE ali wen tei Se > 3 24 | 
REFER SY, = : 5 \ poi 
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possibilities for room decoration. Then, too, 
there’s the practical side that must not be over. 
looked — the enduring beauty of Wall-Tex. 
Does it soil easily? Are spots and finger marks 
hard to remove? Quite to the contrary, for 
this fabric wall covering can be wiped clean 
with a damp cloth—or even washed with mild 
soap and water without the slightest harm. 


Wall-Tex conceals cracks in the plaster and 

reinforces plaster walls. The colors do not 

fade —Wall-Tex beauty is lasting. As in all 

fine things, the quality of this fabric wall 
covering assures you long service 
and true economy. 


Ask your decorator or dealer to 
show you the newest Wall-Tex pat- 
terns; and write us for interesting 
folders, “The Modern Trend in Wall 


Coverings,” and “The Important 
Points of Interior Decoration.” 


Here are wall coverings in variety, WHAT MAKES A ROSE Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation 


richness and beauty that give your pETAL BEAUTIFUL ? 


Dept. S-10. Columbus, Ohio 


imagination full play and reveal new Nature gave it a texture Makers of coated fabrics for 31 years 
that accents the beauty of 


its coloring... 


. The texture 


of Wall-Tex likewise gives 
it added beauty and 


individuality. 


WALL- TEX 


FABRIC WALL COVERINGS OF ENDURING BEAUTY 
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oA Valentine “Reproduction 


Hepplewhite Shield Back 
Dining Chair 


Period 1770. Built of highest grade solid 
mahogany. Top rails to back’and front of 
seat are serpentine. Has five nicely grooved 
gplats, center one erect, the side splats 
gracefully curved, all taper and end in 
attractive mound, which is beautifully 
line h ; ias 
stretcher base, tapering front legs with 
spade fect, and_ back legs gracefully con- 
caved. Size: height from floor to top of 
center back 37% in., depth of seat 17 in. 

with tapestry, damask, velour or 
hair cloth; finished with brass _ nails. 
Samples of cover on request. 

No. 629 — $50.00 
No. 629-A (arms) — $60.00 
Portfolio of 250 True Reproductions 
sent postpaid for $2.00 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 
—Antiques— 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond. Va. 

















PERMANENT CARD TABLE 
in antique beech. Other finishes if desired. 
294" square — 29’ high. 00. 
ily built of natural beech, lightly shellacked 
rush seats — $8.0) each If chairs are finirhed 
similar to table — $10.00 each. Upholstered seats $2.00 
extra. Express prepaid. 


Jj. Winstanley Briggs Decorator Evanston, Ill. 








neath. The bowl revolves auto- 
matically while the beater remains 
stationary, thereby assuring a 
thorough mixing. When finished, 
the motor tilts back, allowing the 
beater to drain into the bowl. 
There is nothing to hold or adjust 
and it runs silently, a lever at the 
base controlling the speed. The 
pale green glass bowls measure 9’’ 
and 6’’, the reamer bow! with re- 
movable beetle-ware reamer 7’’, 
and the whole machine stands 15’’ 
high. The price is $24.75, which 
includes expressage in New Eng- 
land. Elsewhere express will be 
| collect. — B. F. Macy, 474 Boylston 
| Street, Boston. 


THERE is no more priceless pos- 
session than an old family portrait 
or photograph; they grow more 
precious as time goes on, and the 
one member of the family fortunate 
| enough to possess them is often 
| envied by the others. In the case of 

early daguerreotypes or tintypes 
| there were, of course, no dupli- 


q 





cates; but now beautiful and true 
copies may be made from the old 
original. An artist in a little town 
in California makes this her spe- 
cial work; she copies old pictures 
with great distinction and charm, 
and is very successful in reproduc- 
ing from prints which are faded or 
even badly scarred. These are then 
placed in suitable frames of her own 
design. In Figure 12 is a reproduc- 
tion of an early daguerreotype in a 
frame, the ‘Mayflower,’ which is 
very appropriate to this type of 
picture. The first print, complete 
with this type of frame, costs 
$25.00; duplicate prints, framed, | 
$8.50 each, and duplicate prints | 
unframed, $4.00 each. The artist 
guarantees excellent care of your 
own photograph while it is in her 
possession. — KaTHLEEN DouGan, 
THORNBURG VILLAGE, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 


IF you enjoy doing cross-stitch 
embroidery, I suggest that you in- 
vest in a few of these ‘one wipe’ or 
finger towels (Figure 13). They are 
always useful articles, and the pat- 
terns shown are simple to work and 
yet very effective. The hems may 
be finished with an Italian fringe | 
or with different arrangements of | 
blanket stitch as illustrated. The 








Warm colors, exquisite propor- 
tions, a touch of unmistakable 
artistry, in a wide variety of 
shapes and sizes . . . . at lead- 


ing dealers everywhere. 


ROSEVILLE 
POTTERY 


Zanesville, Ohio 














Shipmodel 
Lamp Shade 


Shade hand painted in 
natural colors, sails and 
rigging on ships raised, 
actually giving ship model 
» effect. 

In either fishing schoon- 
er or Star boat designs. 

The Noveau bronze 
base is a copy of the 
famous statue They that 

o Down to the Sea in 
Ships, located at Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 

Complete lamp with 
shade 15” high. 


$1'7.50 Complete with 10” shade. Prepaid 


10” Shade" (only) — $7. (Other sizes $1. for 
each inch of diameter additional.) ike base 
poly) $10.50. Bookends same design $15.00 pr. 
OAT MODEL SPECIALTY COMPANY 


341 Madison Avenue New York City 








INTERIOR DECORATION 
For Graduate Students 


HOMEMAKERS—ART LOVERS 
BUSINESS. WOMEN 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


Register Now for Fall Courses 
for Illustrated Cotalogne Outlining 
Interior Decoration in all its Phases 


Boston School of Interior Decoration 
and Architectural Design 


140 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 











Ge enumeReed and Rattan Furniture 


We are constantly furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 
Yachts with the Most Distinctive Reed and Rattan Furniture. 


WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS 
New Catalogue of Reed Furniture sent for 25c 


Specialists 
in Sun-Parlor 
Furnishings 


‘The REED SHOP Inc. 


Imported 
Decorative 
Fabrics 


117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


SPECIAL OFFERING 
Beautiful 
WINTER BLANKETS 


Exquisite shades of rose, blue, green, 
gold, peach or orchid. Pre-shrunk and 
bound—Special price: $6.75 (includ- 
ing postage). 

REMINGTON P. FAIRLAMB 


Incorporated 


717 Madison Ave. New York City 








SMALL 


PROVIN- 
CIAL 


TABLE 
HEIGHT 20” 
340 


ITALIAN 
POTTERY 
DONKEY 
$10 
MRS. WILTBANK 


764 Madison Avenue, New York City 














Magpie Treasure Boxes 
for Children 
Unusual gift boxes, appropriate for 
Birthdays, Holidays 
or Travel. 
3 to 10 years 
$2.00 and up 
Miss Cannen’s Shop 
20 Brattle Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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CHILDREN'S ROOMS 


Completely Furnished 
and Decorated 














A corner that they can call their own 


Send for catalogue 54-0 


CHILDHOOD.INC. 
FURNITURE FOR CHILDREN 
32 EAST 65TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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DO YOU SERVE THINGS? 


Here’s a tray (101% x 16), green, 
yellow or peach background, with 
painted floral design $4.75 


OR WRAP 
THEM UP? 


A puppy, silhouetted 
on silver or gold, dec- 
crates this useful 
twine box $1.50 











These prices include postage 
anywhere in the United States 


NEW-YORK-EXCHANG) 
FORWOMANS-WORK 


541 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 











PRICELESS VALUE 


Plan NOW to have a 
cherished old daguerreo 
type, untype or minia 
ture reproduced as a gift 
for some member of your 
family this Chrisumas. 
Such a gift becomes a 
priceless heritage. Anew 
process adds distinction 
to the portrait; frames 
and mountings are his- 
torically authentic. 


Christmas Gift of 





Illustrated Booklet 
of Portraits & Min- 
atures on request 


The Studio of Kathleen Dougan 


Thornburg Village at 1829 Spruce Street 
in Berkeley, California 








Crewel Embroidered Pillow 

on natural twill linen. 12” 

diameter, 2” boxing. 

Price finished $12.75 

Stamped with materials 2.25 

Down pillow 3.50 
Postage prepaid 


silhouette ship pattern to be 
worked in black costs 25 cents and 
the other two 35 cents apiece. 
Black thread for the ship is 5 
cents, thread for the buff-colored 
kitten 30 cents, and 40 cents for 
thread to work the blue basket of 
colored flowers. The firm, fine 
white linen is 18’’ wide and costs 
$1.25a yard, or can be bought towel 
size, 9’ x 16’’, or 35 cents apiece. 
If you prefer colored linen, 12’ x 
16°’ towels, machine hemmed, in 
orchid, yellow, blue, peach, green, 
rose, or white, can be had at 50 
cents each. All prices include = 
age and materials can be ordered 
separately. — Emma A. SyLvesTer, 


| 462 Boylston Street, Boston. 


WHEN I first saw these delightful 
little boxes (Figure 14) I thought 
that here, of course, were hatboxes 
to house the new Empress Eugénie 
hats that everyone is talking about 
and some of us have been brave 
enough to blossom out in. But on 
second thought I realized that they 
were a little small, although they 
would have fitted the original hats 
of the period beautifully. It de- 
velops that they are darning boxes, 
and I can imagine that darning 


would be quite good fun with this 
frivolous bit by one’s side. They 
are of heavy cardboard, painted by 
hand, with a flower or fruit border 
and a velvet ribbon handle, and 
come in turquoise, jade green, 
peach, and shell pink. Not the 
least of their charms is the lining 
in each; some have delightful 
marbleized paper and some quaint 
figured patterns. They are 5}”’ 
high, and each costs $3.85, post- 
paid. — Mary Campse.t Stupios, 
18 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, New 
York, 


Fig. 15 


ALL of us know there are certain 
moments in a bridge game that try 
men’s souls; and it always seems to 
be in one of these moments that 
the table cover adds to the general 
excitement by slipping. Here, 
however, in Figure 15, are a col- 
lection of the most ingenious little 
devices to hold a cloth firmly in 
place — clamps of pewter which 
slip over the edge of the table, so 
that the little design lies flat. Ic 
occurs to me, also, that when next 
summer comes around they would 
be very useful to hold in place a 
cloth on an outdoor luncheon ta- 
ble, so that the breezes would not | 


seal 





Send for our NEW 16 x 20 Port. 
folio showing 100 actual wallpapers, 
We are recognized by leading decora- | 
tive authorities for our unique collec- 
tion of Authentic Early American, ~ 
Colonial and Federal wallpapers. In- | 
cluded are some of the latest discover- © 
ies. Wide choice of designs that will 
add character and distinction to every | 
type of room and home. Sun-tested and © 
guaranteed. Write for this elaborate © 
) portfolio which may be borrowed for | 
a deposit of $2, which will be refunded | 
> upon return. The papers range from 75¢ 
to $2.50 per roll and may be ordered | 
from the samples shown in this book. | 


A. H. JACOBS COMPANY 


HT West 33rd Street, New York ty, 








meacihanbik Giesirees 1 
o 
MEXICAN GLASS 


In brightly colored basket coverings would be 
very smart for favors and individual service at 
parties, capacity about one-half pint. Green 
Glass. 


SMALL DEMIJOHN $1.00 Each. Large $4.00 
Our Catalog pictures the best of the lovely hand- 
blown glassware of Mexico and will be mailed 
you free upon request. 

THE OLD MEXICO SHOP 
Santa Fe New Mexico 




















The Craftsmen’s Guild 
15 Fayette Street Boston, Mass. 











Tea or Bridge Set 
$q-50 


Early American pressed rock- 
crystal design.8,942-inch plates, 
8teacupsand saucers, 2, 11-inch 
serving plates. Glass with- 
stands heat and cold. Purchased 
separately, plates $6 doz., cups 
and saucers $6 doz., serving 
plates 85 cents each. Shipping 
charges paid. 


R. H. STEARNS CO. 
Boston 





A pair of ‘‘Cat and 

Dog’* ANDIRONS for the 

NURSERY 

antique brass. 10 inches tall 
$18.00 pair 


in bright or 


21 EAST 55th ST. NEW YORK 











A wonderful book of home plans, 219 designs, 
600 illustrations of floor plans and photos of 
American and English Colonial homes, cot- 
tages, bungalows and duplex dwellings, an 
ideal reference book showing size of rooms ani 
building and a description of each, with 
approximate cost to build, postpaid only $3.00. 
A new folio, 50 designs of medium cost Amef- 
can and English Colonial homes and other 
medium cost dwellings, $1.00. Both for $3.50. 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 








HAND MADE BRASSES 
for Antique Furniture 
Exact replicas of, our 
originals or yours. Com- 
lete illustrated catalog 
ree. We make, copy oF 
repair anything in brass 
and match any Antique 
color. 
WM. BALL & SUNS 
R. 6, West Chester, Pa. 




















CLARENCE H. WHITE 
CHGOL or PHOTGGRAPHY 


Small classes offering training for artistic pho- 
. white, 


tography. C: gue. Mrs. Cl ; . 
Director, 460 West 144th St., New York. 
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The Adam China Cabinet is in perfect harmony with the American Hepplewhite buffet, 


table, and carved mahogany chairs. 





HARAK builds for those who wish to deco- 
rate their homes with furniture authentic 
in design, unsurpassed in quality of mate- 
rials and workmanship, and yet moderate 
in cost. x A call at any of our open 
showrooms will surely be of interest to 
you or, if that is inconvenient, a copy 


of “The Charak Primer’ will be 


mailed to you upon request. 





CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY, Inc. 
Faithful Reproductions of Colonial 








SES Charak Sheraton Tambour Secretary vith front : ; : 
yer slightly open giving a glimpse of the and Georgian Furniture 
oa Spacious interior, Purchases made through your decorator or dealer 
See! FACTORY AT BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ve SHOWROOMS 
Pa NEW YORK, One Park Ave. 
; (after Jan. 1st, 444 Madison Ave.) 
Y CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
. KIMBALL, REYNOLDS & WILL CO. 90 Clarendon St. 2209 Chestnut St. R. G. BINGHAM 
~ 623 So. Wabash Ave. 7216 Beverly Blvd. 


27% 
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CThe rare treat 
of perfect coffee 
iILExX 







Amber clear, rich, fragrant 
coffee made in all Pyrex 
glass Silex brings an entire- 
ly mew taste experience. 


coffee making is far remov- 
ed from less correct and 
less fascinating methods. 
Water rises through the 
pulverized coffee at the ex- 
act temperature to extract 
rich, full flavor with no 
bitter or metallic taste. Ic 
4 A; al 


Silex is made ak: 





in Chromi or y 
rat 4,6 and to the lower bowl — ready 
ap sizes. co serve. Coffee lovers are 


rapidly turning to Silex. 





Write for brochure and name 
of nearest dealer to Silex Co. 
92 Pliny Street, Hartford, 
Conn. Check type desired. 
OC Electric ()Gas (Alcohol 





Name 


Trade mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


For the Silex principle of 





Address 














Call and examine plans, exteriors, es- 
timates of 54 fine homes contained in 


Mr. Child’s two books. 


“Stucco Houses” $10. 


BOOKS “Colonial Houses” $5. 


Each contains: Exterior Views, Plans, 
Descriptions, Estimates. 


Examine these books and many color 
sketches of other delightful houses, with- 
out obligation. 


HENRY T. CHILD 


Registered Architect . Room 1207 
280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 


billow up and threaten danger to 
the service. These clamps are 
about 1}’’ wide; the designs, in- 
cluding an amusing mouse, horse, 
wire-haired terrier, and a Scottie, 
cost $1.75, postpaid; the flower 
design, $1.65, postpaid. — Pirr 
Petri, Inc., 378 Delaware Avenue, 
Buffalo, New York. 


unusually lovely in the combina- 
tion of gold and ivory, which, in- 
cidentally, fits into every setting. 


The lamp stands 17’’ high and the | 


shade is 12’’ in diameter. 


Price | 


$17.50, which includes packing | 
and shipping charges. — ScHERVEE | 
Stup10s, 
Boston. 


Inc., 665 Boylston Street, 























































NO matter what the prevailing 
mode of decoration, I should at 
once have singled out this lamp 
(Figure 16) as being a very perfect 
piece, though it also happens to be 
particularly suited to the Direc- 
toire interiors which are so much 
in vogue at present. The base of 
the lamp is a rich ivory banded 
with gold, and with clusters of 
gold grapes at the handles. The 
shade is of ivory parchment bound 
with gold and has a border of 
grapes and leaves designed in black 
and gold. The base may also be 
obtained in pale blue or orchid, 
but I think there is something 


Fig. 16 


NOW Lam going to tell you about 
a strictly utilitarian article, for I 
believe that no house can be truly 
beautiful unless the small practical 
details which make for comfort 
and cleanliness are attended to. 
Here is a new porcelain enamel 
paper for covering shelves, or the 
bottoms of bureau drawers, and it 


comes in rolls in the most delight- | 


ful colors — white, and pastel 
peach, orchid, green, pink, yellow, 
and blue. The narrow width is 
14’, to be used for kitchen or pan- 
try shelves, and costs 60 cents a 
roll, postpaid. 

, for bureau drawers, and costs 


The wider paper is | 


Our October 
“Special” 


There is always 
room for another 
table. This charm. 
ing reproduction 
of a Colonial 
candle stand is 
made of solid 
maple, rubbed 
down to a soft 
mellow finish. In 
light or dark 
maple. Top 14', 


; me ght be: 1 0 

Solid Mahogany, 
$16 

b bipping prepaid 


within 100 miles 
of New York City 


Send for Colonial Catalogue 


three new yorkers 


heh 


Now a division of Hammacher, Schlemmer 





145 East 57th St. 
New York, N. Y. 














LOVELY RIBBONS 


Smartly boxed in assorted colors 








Make a distine- 
tive gift which is 
not only useful in 
the home but also 
when traveling. 
Send check 
$1.00 with 

the order. 


Postage prepaid in U.S.A 


PRISCILLA BRAID COMPANY 


Dept. H. B., P.O. Box 173, Central Falls, R.I. 





































Flying Ducks 


What is more cheerful 
: a wall decoration 
a flock of beauti 
ful ‘Ma allard Ducks in 
natural colors, fiying 
to right or left? 
Set of seven in 
various sizes 


$19.50 









1 orders ive prompt 
and c¢ srefut at nlion 


RICH & FISHER, INC. 
4 East 48TH STREET NEw York, N. Y. 








Latches and hinges in hand forged 
iron for the Early American Houx 
Brochure of designs on request 
MYRON S. TELLER 
230 Wall Street Kingston, N. Y. 











COLONIAL PINE STAIN 
Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
and finish of the old wood. Sead for circular. 

COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 


KEEPSAKE PICTURES 








150-A State Street * 7” Bostep, Mass. 





FRAMES FOR 


ur authentic reproductions of old 
style frames make charming settings 
for old photographs, tintypes and 
daguerreoty pes. 


Tus frame illustrated is all metal, 
gold plated, with oval opening 24% x 
25%"". Price $4.00 
Send for Booklet K-1 
for frame illustrations 
FOSTER BROTHERS 


4 Park Sq., Boston, and Arlington, Mass. 














Antiques 
Interior Decorations 
BOSTWICK-TREMAN, Inc., 694 Madison Ave., New York 










"SEGe EL — 


Book of 
45 Designs 
and Plans 
160 Iilus- 

trations 
Price $2.50 

Postpaid 
Colonial, English, Stucco and other styles of 
Architecture. Dimensions, general specifications. 
Practical advice on the subject of Home building. 
Houses oe coating from $10,000 t to erect. 

al Deslens. Detailed plan service, 
Erection supervision 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York 





HOUSES 
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é AND SC ADE ARCHITEC! 
At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleasant 
healthful work. Experts earn $50 to 


learning. Write today to— 

AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
67 Plymouth Bidg. 
Des Moines, la. 










$200 a week. You can earn while 











Nepotism Flourishes 


pea WHERE? 
In Washington 
GeorGe Freperic NieperG reveals staf- 
tling facts and names in his article. 
Read 
All in the Congressional Family 
October Atlantic Monthly 
40c at all newsstands 
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MAGINE owning sterling silver that you need 
I never rub or polish! Imagine finding every 
piece of your flatware fresh —untarnished — 
day after day, year in and year out! Candle- 
sticks that keep their lovely lustre, without 
laborious cleaning. Tea and coffee sets, 
dressing-table silver—always gleaming—free 
from tarnish. 

You’ve wished for such a miracle, and now 
—here it is! By a wonderful new process called 
“Palladiant,” International Sterling has ban- 
ished silver tarnish. The beautiful sterling 
silver shown here needs no more cleaning than 





you'd give glass or china. With ordinary care, 
it will stay like new—through the years! 


Ask your jeweler to show you the new 
Palladiant-processed sterling silver in the 
Orchid, Minuet, and Fontaine patterns, 

And remember, there never was a better 
time for buying sterling silver than right now! 
Prices of International Sterling have been re- 
duced as much as 33!3 to 50%. The Palladiant- 
processed sterling silver is not expensive . 
you'll pay no more for it than you formerly 
paid for sterling silver in the regular finish! 
Just look, for instance, at these low prices... 


HouseE BEAUTIFUL 
October, 1931 


od bye ta Silver eanish I 


HERE’S STERLING SILVER THAT NEED NEVER BE 
RUBBED OR POLISHED 


New low prices of Minuet 


in the regular finish by the Palladiant 
6 teaspoons . $ 7.50 
6salad forks . 12.00 
6 dessert knives 18.00 
6 dessert forks . 17.00 


LL.OU 


6 butter spreaders 


For further information and complete price 


the International Sterling patterns shown here, 


for the new Palladiant booklet. It is free. 


card to the Fine Arts Division, Inter 


Company, Wallingford, Conn. 


} 
nationat 





Prices of Minuet finished 


process 


. $10.00 


14.50 
23.00 
20.75 


13.50 


lists on 


write 


Address @ 


Silver 


INTERNATIONAL STERLING A PRODUCT OF INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY + FINE ARTS DIVISION + WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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The FLORENTINE 
CRAFTSMEN * i 


45-East-:22™ Street: New York 





No. 1701 
WEATHERVANE 


English Setter Weathervane — Silhouette 
made of hard aluminum. Measures 20” long, 
average height about 42’. Complete in dull 
black finish. $9.50. 

All Vanes turn on ball bearing and are sensi 
tive to the slightest breeze. 

Leaflet A on Weathervanes sent on request. 
We make large-sized Weathervanes, Silhou 
ettes, Lighting Fixtures, Curtain Poles, etc. 








TULIP SALT DISHES 


Set of Six $3.00 
Just like open tulips—in lovely frosted glass. Pink 
or green. With sterling silver saltspoons. A won- 
dertul gift 
Gift Book FREE 
It shows many lovely gifts, some priced as low as 
50c. It's easy to shop with Pohlison's Gift Book. 
Everything post paid. 
POHLSON’S, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Department 74, Established 1895 
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Unusual Gifts from the Labrador 


Hooked rugs of superlative quality. Un- 
usual toys and Northern ivory carvings. 
The famous Labrador Dickie, an ideal 
sport garment perfected by Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell. Woven articles from Northern 
looms. A complete collection of books by 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell. 


Illustrated catalogue sent on request 
GRENFELL LABRADOR INDUSTRIES 
425 Madison Ave., New York City 


Philadelphia Shop: 
1631 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Separately the lamp is $6.50 and 
the shade $6.00. Prices include | 
packing, but express will be col- 
lect. — KATHARINE BRAINArRD, INc., 
44 River Street, Boston. 


90 cents a roll. Each roll of 
paper contains seventy-five feet. 
The paper has a_porcelain-like 
finish which is very attractive, and 
the colors have been carefully 
chosen to fit in with typical bed- 
room or kitchen color schemes. 
Thumb tacks, to match any color, 
may be ordered also, at a cost of 10 
cents for three dozen. — L. Hyman 
& Sons, 102 Prince Street, N.Y. C. 


IF you are tired of conventionally 
monogrammed towels, I am sure 
you will appreciate this very new | 
idea of silhouette bath sets (Fig- | 
ure 18), for they are very effective | 
as well as very new. Made of the 


THERE are doubtless many old 
lamps which do not deserve to be 
reproduced, but I’m sure you'll 
agree with me in thinking that 
the little lamp in Figure 17 has 
much more than a semblance of 
| antiquity to recommend it. The 





Fig. 18 


finest quality of material, these 
towels come in lovely pastel shades 
with borders of deeper tone which 
make a charming contrast to the 
black embroidered silhouettes. The 
colors available are pink, blue, 
lavender, green, gold, and peach. 
The set consists of two bath towels 
24”’ x 44’’, two face cloths, and 
one full-sized bath mat, and costs 
$12.00, postpaid. If purchased 
separately, the bath towels are 
$36.00 a dozen, face cloths $6.00 a 
dozen, and bath mats $4.75 each. 
All prices postpaid. — Wa.poLe 
Brotuers, Inc., 587 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 


khan 











base is of marble with brass stem 
supporting a glass bowl which 
comes in either a soft green or a 
rose. The 9’’ parchment shade may 
| be decorated in either green, rose, 
or gold, and the lamp complete, 
standing 13’’ high, costs $12.50. 
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STUDY 
INTERIOR 

DECORATION 
AT HOME 


FOUR MONTHS PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE - 


Authoritative training in selecting 
and assembling period and modern 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 
Faculty of leading decorators. Per. 
sonal assistance throughout. Cul- 
tural or Professional Courses. 


Home Study Course 
starts at once + Send for Catalog 5C 
Resident Day Classes 
start Oct. 2d + Send for Catalog 5R 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 










































Wireless 
Electric Pull 
ChainWallite. 


A new idea. Hang or 
c:rry in dark nooks, 
% closets, stairways, 
% garages. Pocket size 
‘ Ivory or mottled. With 
9% batteries- postpaid $3 
2% Grace L. Merritt 


172 East 51 St. 
New York 








HARM, beauty and practicability are combined 

in this aluminum Ice Bucket with Tongs. Its 
soft pewter finish, adjustable handle covered with 
woven wicker, the interesting shape of the bucket 
and tongs, give it that clever individuality so 
essential in modern accessories. Diameter 6’, 
Height 6”, with handle 12’”— tongs 8}’’. $3.95 


(Parcel post charges 30 cents) 


W. G. LEMMON & CO., LTD. 


820 Madison Avenue NEW YORK 














PERSONAL ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 


exclusive designs, magnificent assortment, de 

livered anywhere. Send for samples at once. 
Everett Waddey Company 

11 South 11th St. Richmond, Va 











REPRODUCTIONS IN BRASS... COPPER... PEWTER...IRON 





No. HC868— Early American cast brass 
andirons, 1644” high. Curved shanks. In- 
herits its distinctive lines from an ancestor 
that served in the days of ’76. An au- 
thentic reproduction. Pair, 

at. a a eee $8.50 


Be PALESCHUCK 
“The House of Metal Ware” 


37 Allen Street New York City 
Send for our NEW 48 PAGE CATALOG H41 


Unusual! 


Ah 


AND 


ANTIQUES 











EN VICTORIAN VASES 
, WHITE PORCELAIN & GOLD 


54 ” high $4.00 a pair 
9” high $12.00 a pair 


At your local dealers or write to 
PERIOD ART SHOPPE, INC. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
Decorative Accessories 


19 West 24th St., N. Y.C. 
Catalog on request 











TREASURES from the Orient 
Directly Imported by 


BAKER’S 
At the Sign of the Heathen Dog 


THE FINEST AND OLDEST IMPORTERS 
IN THE Paciric NORTHWEST 
(Send for illustrated booklet) 
University St. at 5th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 











| 
avoid the pitfalls of building . . . use 
The BETTER HOMES MANUAL 
Edited by Blanche Halbert 
800 pages, 54 illustrations — $3.00 
Authentic information on problems of 
peng construction — finishing 
_- rnishing — equipment 


The University of Chicago Press 














JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES 
FLOWERING CRABS AND MAGNOLIAS 
Free book of rare Flowering Trees 

A. E. WOHLERT 


922 Montgomery Avenue Narberth, Pa. 








“AT last we have a biography of 
Webster which ranks with 
the very best lives of American 
statesmen yet written — with 
Schurz’s Clay, with Bruce’s Frank- 
lin, and with Beveridge’s Mar- 
shall.” — Allan Nevins in The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. Two 
volumes in box ........... $10.00 


DANIEL 
WEBSTER _ 


By Claude M. Fuess __ 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 


Published by 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston 
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$65 























The price — 
$6500 and upward 


An interesting bro- 
chure, with photo- 
graphs of installa- 
tions, may be ob- 
tained from any 
Wurlitzer store. 


© 1931 wuRLITZER 
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‘Hl you need is SOME COZY CORNER... 


That is space a-plenty for the compact console of the Wurlitzer Resi- 
dence Pipe Organ. It fits where a grand piano fits. An alcove is large 
enough, or an entrance hallway—any charming, cheerful place. Your 
home has such a spot. 


The Wurlitzer Residence Pipe Organ makes pleasant home-hours. 
No other music equals the varied loveliness of the music this organ 
creates. It gives the simplest songs and the grandest symphonies 
thrilling, full expression. It dashingly interprets the sparkling rhythms 
of current dance melodies. 


Actual inspection alone can show you all the wonders of the Wurlitzer 
Residence Pipe Organ. Come to the studio nearest you. Play the 
organ yourself—note its instant response to your mood. Select a 
music-roll and listen to the perfect re-creation, which makes the great 
artist playing seem actually there at the console. Studios in New York, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Los Angeles, and Pittsburgh. 


WuRLIIZER 


Residence Pipe Organ 
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Here we are known the world 
over for the quality and beauty of 
our importations and fine domes- 


tic products. 


Here we are offering designs and 
patterns to be found nowhere else 


in America. 


Here we are, even in these times, 
continuing to satisty a most exact- 


ing, most discriminating clientele. 
What must the answer then be to 
the question, ~ W hat is a fair price 
for finest china and glass today ?” 
Obviously, the prices you gladly 
pay at Plummer’s! After all: 
“Price is only what you pay; 
Value, what you get” 
One of our most treasured posses- 


sions is our reputation for fair pricel 


~AN S 
— See 


A pattern of distinct charm, on Wedgwood China. The border is Florentine on 
a background of jade green, or dark blue, or yellow, if you prefer. Carried in 
complete open stock. Dinner Plates $45 doz. Tea Cups and Saucers $40 doz. 


wnt. Cem me?” « co. wa. 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 
7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 


Near 5th Avenue HARTFORD, CONN. 


256 Farmington Ave. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
954 Chapel Street 
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WHATS NEW 








IN THE 


BUILDING FIELD 





@In order to obtain absolutely 
correct and authentic woodwork 
for different types of houses it is 
no longer necessary to have special 
woodwork designed and manu- 
factured. Correct Woodwork for the 
Colonial Home, Correct Woodwork 
Jor the Spanish Home, and Correct 
Woodwork for English and Norman 
French Homes are three very inter- 
esting booklets describing the 
characteristics of these various 
types of architecture and showing 
illustrations of mantels, bookcases, 
and other cabinetwork, as well as 
doors, blinds, and outside wood- 
work, which may be ordered 
ready-made in stock sizes. Not 
only dothese faithful reproductions 
of authentic designs assure the 
home builder of getting architec- 
turally correct woodwork for his 
house at reasonable cost, but the 
illustrations give him a chance to 
see and compare a wide variety 
of designs. Published by Morgan 
Woodwork Organization. 


lath which serves as a plaster base. 
This insulating plaster base is 
practically indestructible and, as 
it will not warp or shrink, it re- 
duces plaster cracks to a minimum. 
The insulating material is made 
from flax fibre containing millions 
of air cells, which makes it possible 
to apply Bi-Flax to curved surfaces 
and corners. A product of Flax- 
li-num Insulating Company, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 








@ A new building material called 
Bi-Flax has just appeared on 
the market —a material which 
combines a thick blanket of in- 
sulation, a heavy waterproof build- 
ing paper, and a network of steel 


@A booklet full of suggestions 
for those who are building or 
remodeling is Walls and Ceilings 
of Character, which describes 
the various uses to which Upson 
Board may be put. This wall 
board is made of wood fibres 
fabricated under enormous pres- 
sure into laminated boards of 
uniform thickness, longer and 
wider than any lumber. This 
board is waterproofed and also 
surface-filled or primed ready for 
painting. Although very light in 
weight, it is extremely strong and 
does not crumble when cut. This 
booklet illustrates a large number 
of interiors, some in color, which 
show the many interesting ways 
of using this material. A product 
of the Upson Company. 





IN FURN 


ISHING 








@ Slipping rugs cause many serious 
as well as minor accidents, but 
there is no longer any excuse for 
having such rugs in one’s house. 
A patented liquid rubber called 
Rug-Sta may be procured in cans, 
which, when applied like paint to 
the back of a rug, will prevent its 
slipping. This fluid contains no 





harsh chemicals which might 
harm the rug or floor and is re- 
moved when the rug is cleaned. 
As it is also moth-repellent, there 
is an additional reason for using it 
on the backs of any and all rugs 
which have a tendency to skid. 
A product of Addison-Leslie Com- 
pany, Canton, Massachusetts. 
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Sleep under 


HE beauty of a North Star Blanket abides. No matter what you 


pay for it— and the price range is very wide — tts original loveliness 


© 1931, N. S. W. M. Co.... Interior Decorations: Courtesy, French & Co., Ine. 


NORTH STAR BLANKETS Slay beautiful 


fe (Ae an 


requirements so rigid — that no compromise is ever effected. Either the 


needs are completely met or the blanket is rejected. 





will remain for years and years. It will remain so, for it is 
made of purest wool and purest dyes, and so loomed that warp 
and woof are integrated for years and years of use. 

The world is searched for the wool and the colors that go 


into North Star Blankets, and the standards set are so high, the 
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North Star—Wamsutta ... North Star Blankets and Wamsutta Sheets are styled to meet the most 
fasticlious demands of modern ensemble decoration. In quality and color they are unapproached. 


NORTH STAR 


PUREST 
wooLn 


BLANKETS 
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Add to this superlative craftsmanship in carding, spinning 
and loomins, in which expert supervision is ever alert, and 
the beauty and worth of North Star Blankets are explained. 


But, why blankets, so made, may be bought, in many in= 


T ) ‘ . 
stances, At A Moderate price level, is not so apparent. But it is se! 





. 
Send us 


this ( oupon 


North Star Woolen Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn., Dept. R5 


NAME - STREET— 





Please send, post prepaid, copy of your North Star Blanket and Wamsutta Sheet Catalogue in Color. 








CITY STAT E———-_-_—__——— | 
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Water Pipe Failures... 
so easy to avozd! 


VERY now and then many of us 

are confronted with water pipe 
troubles— generally due to rust. A 
reduced flow of rust-colored water is 
bad enough . . . completely clogged 
or leaking pipes are even worse. For 
much of the piping in homes today 
is concealed behind walls and under 
floors, where it is difficult and costly 
to repair or replace. 


It is easyto avoid theannoyance and 
expense that rust causes. Have your 
plumbing contractor install Anaconda 
Brass Pipe... it cannot rust. While it 
costs a little more than rustable pipe 
(about $75 in the average eight-room 
house) it is far cheaper in the end. 


Anaconda Brass Pipe is a product 
of the largest and most experienced 
manufacturers of Copper, Brass 
and Bronze. For your protection 
“Anaconda” is stamped in the metal 
every foot. Leading plumbing con- 
tractors in every locality specialize in 
the installation of this quality pipe. 


ANACONDA BRASS PIPE 


Can’t Rust AuaZowon Saves M oney 











Other building uses where Anaconda 
metals save upkeep costs are described 
in the booklet “Copper, Brass and 








Bronze in the Home.” Address The 
American Brass Company, General 
Offices, Waterbury, Connecticut. 
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WHAT’ 


[ Continued from page 276] 


S NEW 





SO 


@ Every few days a new sort of wall 
covering seems to be invented, and 
the latest is a very fascinating one 
made from sea shells. Kapagold, as 
the material is called, is treated 
to increase the natural iridescence 
and brilliance of the sea shells, 
which are prepared for easy, per- 
manent, and durable attachment to 
walls and ceilings. This material 
may also be effectively used on 
smaller surfaces such as decorative 
panels, screens, and so forth. There 
seems to be something in the tex- 
ture of these shells that gives a liv- 
ing quality to the light reflected 
from them, and they come in tones 
varying from palest silver to richest 
gold, and in different surface tex- 
tures and patterns. It has the 
added advantage of being a practi- 
cal wall covering, since it is high- 
ly fire-resistant and treated to en- 
sure protection from moisture and 
changes of temperature. E. H. 


Wardwell © Company, Inc., 101 
Park Avenue, New York City. 





@ The process of refinishing old 
floors has always seemed a very 
complicated and discouraging one 
to the average home owner. A 
recent discovery, however, makes 
this arduous task very simple. 
Double X is a _ double-action 
chemical which bleaches the wood 
back to its original color, as well 
as removing varnish, shellac, wax, 
and dirt. Or in weak solution it 
merely cleans floors or woodwork. 
It is not inflammable, does not 
hurt hands or clothes or raise the 
gtain of the wood. Applied with 
a mop, scrubbed with a brush or 
steel wool, and then rinsed, the 
floor is ready, when dry, for re- 
varnishing or waxing. A product 
of Schalk Chemical Company, 351 
East Second Street, Los Angeles. 





IN HOUSEHOL 


D EQUIPMENT 





@A Handi-Ironing Cabinet has 
recently been designed which can 
easily be built into the wall of 
either new or old buildings. The 
chief advantages of this new device 
are that both cabinet and board 
are made entirely of metal and the 
board has no supports or braces. 
In ae of this fact the board is 
rigid and non-warping, and a 
patented turntable allows it to be 
pivoted in either direction when 
in ironing position. A fireproof 
compartment at the bottom of 
the cabinet holds the electric iron 
and stand. A product of Creo-Dipt 
Company, Inc., North Tonawanda, 
New York. 


tarnish silver. The chests or boxes 
of various sizes are made to fit 
into drawers where silver is 
usually kept, and if the silver is 
polished before being placed in the 
box it will remain bright and 
clean for an indefinite period. 
A product of Associated Silver Com- 
pany, 4450-56 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago. 





@ Cast iron has recognized advan- 
tages for a radiating surface, but 
one which, it was thought, was im- 
practical for use in designing con- 
cealed radiators. However, after 
much experimentation a very com- 
pact cast-iron concealed heater has 





@ The cleaning of silver is always 
an unpleasant task and now an 
unnecessary one as well, for 
Silverseal Tarnish Proof Containers 
are designed to save both labor and 
silver. These chests are lined with 
flannel chemically treated to ab- 
sorb the sulphur fumes which 


been designed which may be used 
with all types of steam and water 
heating systems. It has large air 
passages which permit proper 
cleaning, and the construction is 
unusually simple, flexible in as- 
sembly, and strong. A product of 
the U. S. Radiator Corporation, De- 
trott, Michigan. 








Further information regarding the above products may 
be obtained by writing direct to the manufacturer 





and return to us with stamps to 


Price 25 cents 


Readers’ Service, House Beautiful Corp., 
8 Arlington Street, Boston. 





(1) Correct Woodwork for the Colonial Home. 
C) Correct Woodwork for the Spanish Home. Price 25 cents 
C] Correct Woodwork for English and Norman French Homes. 


To obtain any of the following booklets, check the list below 


cover charges where mentioned 


Price 25 cents 


CL) Walls and Ceilings of Character 


Please send me the booklets checked above. 
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billowy pillows 


under your feet / 
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... when you 






lay your rugs over | 


Ozite » 


Rug Cushion 






i this favor for yourself: Step into any store selling floor 
coverings and ask to walk on Ozite! Feel its thrilling softness —“‘like 
billowy pillows.” Notice how it makes even inexpensive rugs seem as deep 
and ‘‘cushiony”’ as priceless orientals. 

And its economy is equally remarkable. Ozite repays its own low cost 
by doubling the life of your rugs! Acting as a protecting buffer, it eliminates 
the friction caused by heels hammering the rug against the floor. Thus 
Ozite not only makes your rugs fee/ doubly valuable, but prolongs their life 
so they are worth twice as much! 

It is costing you money to be without Ozite. Why not enjoy it 
now? Let Ozite enrich your home .. . increase your pride and pleasure in 
your rugs .. . save them from wear. Be sure to see your floor covering dealer 
—or telephone him now to deliver your Ozite Cushions. 

Genuine Ozite has many advantages, so be sure you get the original. Ozite is a 
cushion of pure OZONIZED HAIR (not jute or vegetable fibres!) Permanently moth- 


proofed . .. made by exclusive processes that double its value. Never wears out 
... remains forever soft and resilient. Each cushion is taped and overcast on all 


edges. Sold everywhere under our guarantee of satisfaction. 


BE SURE to see the 
name OZITE impressed 
on the face of every Rug 
Cushion you buy. This 
is for your protection. 


Fite 


CLINTON CARPET CO., HBIOI 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send small sample of Ozite Rug Cushion 

and your free booklet, ‘‘Facts You Should 

Know About the Care of Rugs and Carpets’ 

.. including information on stain removal. 








SO CSHH SSH SEO OOOH ES EEEEEEESESESESESS 





Name. 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
RUG CUSHION Address 
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And come I may, but go I must, and if men ask you w 
You may put the blame on the stars and the sun, and 





<a white road and the sky! — GERALD GOULD 











Green weeping willows trail 
long fingers into the canals at 
Tigre, as gay little holiday craft 
sail along. French, English, Ger- 
mans, Chinese, Americans — all 
have sailing or motor yachts there, 
for the Argentine is a cosmopolitan 
country, and very gay on sunny 
week-ends. 

Tigre is built on the delta of the 
Parana River, about twenty-five 
miles from the city-of Buenos Aires. 
A network of canals cuts it into a 
thousand islands, enriches its soil, 
and converts it into a holiday place 
in summer and winter. 

The canals are broad and calm, 
lined on either bank by tall straight 
poplars or drooping willows. The 
cottages on the islands are modern 
and summery, surrounded by or- 
chards, close-clipped lawns, and 
flower beds. For Tigre is modern 
—a mushroom town. Its large 
hotels, its roulette tables, Ameri- 
can bars, jazz bands, its stately 
terraces and spacious streets, are of 
but a few years’ growth. 

I remember Tigre of scarcely 
twenty years ago! Large water 
rats crept Out at sunset to overrun 
the solitary hotel and boarding 
houses. Rickety carriages drove 
along the dirt roads, trailing clouds 
of dust. But Tigre was almost as 
famous then as it is now. Every 
week-end saw it teeming with 
holiday makers. They crowded 
to hire the little rowboats and 
launches, they ate delicious asados 
‘similar to the American barbecue) 
and carne con cuero (lumps of beef 
roasted in the hide). And during 
the evenings they danced on the 
grass to the strains of the guitar. 

Modern Tigre with all its luxury 
and improvements has not changed 
very much from the 
old village. Sunday 
with its festive 
bustle passes, and 
the natives settle 
down for a quiet 
week to till the soil 
and work on the 
boats which they hire out over the 
week-end. Barges are loaded with 
peaches and plums from the island 
orchards to be sold at the Buenos 
Aires markets. Except for a few 
small boats the canals are silent, 
smooth and silver, reflecting weep- 
ing willow and poplar on their 
mirrored surface. 


R. D. 


For the tourist who is interested 
in old towns, old churches, and 
old houses, and a friendly populace 
rather than bright lights, gay 
boulevards, and huge crowds, few 
towns in France are more interest- 
ing than Chinon. Only a few miles 
southwest of Tours, Chinon is 
most beautifully situated on the 
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December 3, 1931-April 8, 1932. S. S. Empress of Britain. Canadian Pacific. 
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Vienne River. Along the narrow 
streets one finds charming old fif- 
teenth- and sixteenth-century half- 
timber houses, while the church of 
St. Mania is said to date back as 
far as the twelfth century. 

The great pride of Chinon, how- 
ever, is the ruined Chateau du 
Milieu, a picturesque old ruin 
which crowns the hill above the 
city. Famed over all France as the 
place where Joan of Arc first met 
the Dauphin, its ruined towers, its 
vine-covered battlements, its crum- 
bling walls, and its overgrown 
moats must be scarcely less beauti- 
ful in its romantic decay than they 
were in the days of its great glory. 
And the view from its terraces of 
the lovely smiling green valley of 
the Vienne is unsurpassed. Tiny 
fields, checkered roads bordered by 
long rows of tall poplar trees, and 
here and there a patches of 
forest, while the Vienne, like a 
silvery thread of ribbon, winds its 
way between the hills. And below 
you lies the town itself, an irregu- 
lar clustering of houses along the 
river, while the main highway is 
carried across on a lovely old stone 
bridge, touching a small island 
midway, where a few picturesque 
old houses and three tall poplar 
trees make a picture so charming as 
to seem almost unreal. 

But Chinon has even greater de- 
lights in store for the tourist, for 
has not the Grand Hotel de France 
been given the Medaille d'Or of the 
Touring Club of France for its 
cuisine? Small wonder indeed, as 
such food is rarely found this side 
of Paradise! We had here, for in- 
stance, for hors d'euvres those de- 
licious little crayfish, pickled her- 
ring, smoked sardines, as well as 
the usual liver paté, sliced tomatoes 
and cucumbers. And to follow 
this, rich savory cream of mush- 
room soup. The fish was boiled 
turbot, with a sauce the like of 
which one will find nowhere else 
on earth! As a piece de résistance 
there was duck, with oranges, a 
dish not uncommon in France, but 
somehow never tasting 
quite so delicious before! 
And a potato soufflé of a 
lightness undreamed of, 
the inevitable Aaricots verts, 
but, as always in France, 
delicious. For dessert, a 
rich flaky crust, heaped 
with tiny ere wild 


strawberries (fraises des 


T 








bois), sweet and melting to thetaste, 
and, to make the meal even more 
an event, one of the most famous 
of all French wines, the lovely 
‘Chinon rose’ — beautiful in color, 
sparkling, and most delicious. 

After dinner one simply must 
walk down to the river and the 
bridge and watch the moon tise 
and bathe the ruined towers of the 
chateau above with soft eerie light, 
while the poplars on the river 
bank cast long black shadows in 
the water. 

W.D.-P. 


Ir you go to the Certosa when you 
visit Florence, — and you undoubt- 
edly will if there is time, — there 
are two things you should do. 
First, try not to go with a group of 
tourists, and second, acquire from 
some authoritative source a certain 
amount of knowledge, if you do 
not already possess it, of the 
Carthusians, their founder, and 
their way of life. 

Guides generally, it would seem, 
have a very mistaken idea as to 
what visitors to historic places are 
interested in, and the _ bearded, 
imposing-looking lay brother in 
his white habit who acts as cice- 
rone in the monastery is, un- 
fortunately, no exception to this 
rule. So instead of telling you how 
the monks come to be there and 
what they are doing, he will be 
pointing out that this or that ob- 
ject of interest is of the quattrocento 
or cinquecento—as though that 
meant anything at all. It would be 
much more to the point, for in- 
stance, as you first begin your tour, 
if he would explain that the 
Carthusians are the strictest re- 
ligious order in existence, that 
along with the usual vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
they keep practically perpetual 
silence and never eat meat. For 
this is an actually inhabited 
monastery, not like the melancholy 
monuments of Mont-Saint-Michel 
or the Grande-Chartreuse in France, 
and there are close to fifty 
monks keeping their rule 
within those walls to- 
day. And the house they 
live in can only be ade- 
quately explained by the 
mode of life they follow. 

When you see their 
individual quarters, the 
workshop, the sleeping- 








— 





room, and the garden, you shoul 
not only realize the reason for the 
curious architectural constructiog 
you had noted outside, the 
pearance of the separate houses 
attached to the central mass of 
buildings, but you should realize 
too, that here you have a sort of 
company of hermits, descendants 
of the desert fathers and that sortof 
thing. 

In the chapter-room, which has 
several splendid paintings of the 
masters, it would be well to know 
what a chapter-room is used fof, 
In the chapel the fresco above the 
high altar will have much mop 
interest if you are acquainted with 
the life of Saint Bruno, his austere 
ties and penances, and the whok 
place may take on a new meani 
if, as you gaze at the rows of choit 
stalls, you have in mind the lon 
night office which the monks rig 
to chant every mid- 
night. As you enter 
the cloister, the 
fountain in the 
midst of the garden 
said to be designed 
by Michelangelo 
fades almost into in- 
significance at the 
sight here at your 
feet of the wooden 
crosses marking those nameless 
graves. 

As a parting note it could be sug 
gested that in the farmacia some 
thing might be said of the convers, 
the lay brothers who are there if 
attendance, and their place in the 
community, and a short discourse 
might well be given on the virtués 
of the famous liqueur dispensed 
there, for which the order is noted. 

If, then, you go prepared for 
your visit to the Certosa somewhat 
after this manner, you will do 
much better than the majority, 
and you will understand why on 
this occasion it will not be well t0 
be one of a company of tourists and 
have to listen to their silly and 
often unintentionally irreverent te 
marks! 








G. B. 


W ouxp you dine in the quiet, old- 
world garden of a sixteenth-ce 
tury town house your first night if 
France — as though you were M. 
le Marquis's own especial guest? 
In a shadowy, high-walled garden, 
beyond a stately courtyard, with 
small, inviting tables set beneath 
great trees? Then stop that night 
at Caen, halfway between Chet 
bourg and Paris, and dine ag the 
Restaurant Chandivert, on 
your lovely dreams of France come 
true! ; 
I remember wistfully a certaif 
cup of consommé made magic by 
elusive herbs; and demoiselles 
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Explore the alluring 
buyways of the world 


FRANCONIA 
WORLD CRUISE 


The bazaars of the world 
spread their wares before you on the 
Franconia World Cruise... a 
golden opportunity to acquire pre- 
cious things, at a fraction of their cost 


a 





here... Rare rugs from Cairo... star 
sapphires, gleaming zircons from 

olombo's native Pettah... soft pelts 
from Peking’s Fur Street... curios 
from every corner of the globe! 
Round = the = World shopping, just 
one of the thrills on this great Cruise! 
Itinerary includes, without extra cost, 
Bali, Saigon, Indo-China, Canton, 
Korea, Nikko. A proven Cruise ship, 


the ports. Greatly reduced rates... 


$1750 up. From New York Jan. 9. 
Literature from your Local Agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


THOS. COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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TRAVEL 


[ Continued from page 278] 


Cherbourg, those modest maiden 
lobsters blushing in their rosy 
shells, and most divinely grilled: I 
remember caneton pépin, the little 
duckling of the house, borne 
proudly across the graveled court- 
yard by small apprentice waiters, 
treading ontheir long whiteaprons, 
and I remember the courtly maitre 
@'hitel who carved it before these 
happy eyes, and smothered it be- 
neath a sauce I dare not trust my- 
self to speak of, even now. 

Of course, Caen is the 
place to try tripes 2 la mode 
de Caen if you're ever going 
to, and the Chandivert does 
them in all their brown 
and bubbling succulence; 
but they're a whole meal 
by themselves, best eaten 
on a coolish day, for lunch. 

A salad with your duck, 
I think, and then a perfect 
Camembert — this is Normandy, 
the Camembert country. A péche 
flambée is wonderfully spectacular, 
— its little brandy fire burns blue in 
the dusk of the garden, — but coffee 
and liqueurs may well be all you 
can achieve by now! The fine de la 
maison is very fine indeed at the 
Maison Chandivert, but since 
you're in the pays, it seems only 
polite to drink Vieux Calvados. 

Rose-shaded table lamps glow 
steadily in the still French night; 
a bell chimes softly from Queen 
Mathilde’s Abbaye-aux-Dames, and 
you make your farewells reluc- 
tantly. You are bowed out beau- 
tifully from that old garden, 
and lighted through the shadowy 
courtyard —as it might be by 
flambeaux! 


J. LR. 


“Loox!” I said — ‘Olympus!’ 

The carriages on a Greek train 
have an entrance like the con- 
ductor’s stand on a tramcar. We 
all tried to get on to the bottom 
footboard at once. Over to the 
east, bounding the dull marshland 
through which we were passing, 
was peak upon peak of snow. And 


somewhere there, we knew, be- 





HT 


tween Olympus and the heights 
of Ossa, the River Peneius burst 
through the gorge of Tempe, the 
most celebrated beauty spot in the 
world. 

Actually, the main line from 
Athens to Salonica runs through 
the gorge. It cuts a miraculous 
path by ledges and tunnels along 
the cliff face of Olympus. But one 
train a day will drop you at the 
mouth, at a little halt called 
Tempe. This was where 
we dismounted and crossed 
the river on a ferry which 
plies between the station 
and the white cottages on 
the opposite bank —a 
worm-eaten raft worked by 
rope and pulley. It was evi- 
dently part of a big local 
industrial combine, because 
our ferryman refused to 
leave us until he had seen 
us safely inside the village shop. 
Here for a mere cent or so we 
filled our pockets with sweet home- 
dried currants and finally struck 
the road through the Vale, a 
mule track about six feet wide, 
shady and smothered with flowers, 
five miles of breathless, exhaustless 
beauty.. It starts among a maze of 
little bypaths and blazing beds 
of poppies. Gradually the great 
mountains close in upon it. At the 
climax of the gorge where Olympus 
and Ossa, scarcely more than the 
breadth of the river apart, seem 
almost to touch, it hangs like a 
wisp above the water, hewn out of 
the solid rock. Then with the sea, 
the Gulf of Salonica, in view, it 
broadens to the plains amid corn- 
fields and vines. The marvel of 
Tempe is its blend of meadow and 
mountain scenery. Look down and 
you will see a winding path, full of 
jasmine and poppies. Plane and 
laurel dip their branches into the 
swirling river. The nightingale 
will be singing and a chorus of 
frogs will croak up at you from the 
shallows. Look up. You will see 
yourself shut in by two mighty 
mountain walls, with the sky 
above you no wider than a ribbon. 


docking direct at the majority of | 





What unique places have you discovered in your wanderings, 
the knowledge of which you can share with other travelers? 
We shall be glad to receive short articles of this sort, of from 
two hundred to three hundred words, especially those describing 
places to be visited during the winter months which are not 
familiar to the average tourist. Five dollars will be paid for 
each article accepted and postage should be enclosed if rejected 
articles are to be returned. 


Address, TRAVEL EDITOR 
8 Arlington Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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KENSINGTON FURNITURE 


AWAE DED: GOLD MEDAL. OF HONOR +IN NATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART 
39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


Furniture is unsur- 


passed in suitability and charm 
for American homes. 

If you are interested in furniture of 
the highest quality in design and crafts- 
manship, write for photographs and 
pamphlet telling “How Kensington 


att 


EARLY ENGLISH OAK GROUP, 4y KENSINGTON 
Plain wall surfaces set off as effectively as the richest panelling its delightfully picturesque character. 


Furniture May Be Purchased’. 


bist aa an ae 
WorkK SHOPS KE SIN MFG CoM PANY SHOWROOMS 
605 TO G11 N GTONMFGU 41 West 45TH STREET 
EAST 132ND STREET DECORATIVE FURNITURE 6TH FLOOR 
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Are you getting full value from your subscription to ; . /NDER the sun 
the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ? § sprinkled shade of age-old cy- 
: press, oak and olive trees stand 
Do you realize that we maintain two departments } i Whee eniasion arches and the shel 


. ? 
especially for your help? tered ramadas of the luxurious 


Santa Barbara Biltmore. Here 
The Readers’ Service Bureau will answer, so far as possible, any 
questions you care to ask about articles shown in the magazine. 





may be found every facility for 


rest and recreation in the charm- 
The Home Builders’ Service Bureau will help you solve your 
building, furnishing, or planting problems, answering specific 
questions or referring you to professional workers in your vicinity. countryside ...rich in the legend 





ing atmosphere of a romantic 


@ Professional advice will also be given in these three phases of of its early Spanish background 


home making for a nominal sum. The bulletin listed below tells A Beautifully Ulustrated Folder sent on Requess 
about this service in detail. 
Charles Baad, Exec. Vice President 
e@ Stock Plans of smaller houses are for sale for the benefit of those Charles D. Willson, Manager 


whose building problem can best be solved by their use. We have 
two House Plan Portfolios at 25c¢ each which show these plans. SA N TA BAR BARA 

This coupon is included for your convenience. O R 7 

THE HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 8 Arlington St., BOSTON, MASS. B | L T M 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
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O Small House Portfolio No. 1 — Colonial Designs — 25 cents 
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“OPEN UP THE SHACK AND GET 


IN SOME GRUB— 


WE'RE COMING DOWN TOMORROW!" 





Telephones throughout the house make the business of living much simpler 


The library telephone lets you receive calls or make them as you 
will—without abandoning your book or correspondence. 


With a Bell intercommunicating telephone in the kitchen, you 
never endanger the roast by calling cook away from an active oven! 


THERE is a deep down satisfaction in being able to do 
things the moment they come to mind . . . whether 
it’s rounding up a congenial crowd for a hunting trip, 
or making a business appointment, or just ordering 
supplies from the grocer! 

You can do things easily and quickly, as they occur 
to you . . . if your household has enough telephones 
. . conveniently located in all the important rooms. 

Life moves more smoothly in such homes. The 


individual interests and activities of all the family 
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OEM A: Sa ance as 
ae 


When the ducks start south and trigger fingers itch . . . gather your gang . . . order supplies and ammunition . . . arrange all 
the details .. . over the gunroom telephone. It's the easiest, quickest way. Put handy telephones in other parts of the house too. 


are carried on without conflict and with full privacy. 
There is no running upstairs and down, or from room 
to room. Steps and minutes are saved. Servants are 
more content. 

Modern telephone convenience costs surprisingly 
little. There are many types of equipment designed for 
houses and apartments. Let the local telephone com- 
pany help you plan the telephone arrangements best 

suited to your individual requirements. They’!! do 

it gladly. Just call the Business Office. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Ir you have to be an apartment 
dweller you will find much help in the 
next issue, in which furnishings for 
many rooms of various types and sizes 
are pictured. Those who live in the 
very small apartment will be inter- 
ested in the pages of furniture chosen 
as being especially appropriate for 
small rooms. The pieces illustrated 
are either scaled down in size or else 
are designed to serve more than one 
purpose and so doubly justify their 
selection. Although apartments are 
emphasized, the rooms shown are 
equally suggestive in their furnishings 
for those who own houses. 


A reatty unique house in North 
Carolina, built by an artist for him- 
self, is described by the owner. This 
is filled with original and stimulating 
ideas and is one of those houses every- 
one likes to read about whether or not 
he can go and do likewise. Other 
houses shown include a sketch by 
Mr. Keally which pictures a new effect 
that may be obtained with brick, and 
several houses designed by a leading 
architect on the West Coast. 


Tue second article in the series on 
rugs will explain in detail the impor- 
tance of the rug as a contributing ele- 
ment in the furnishing of a room, and 
an article of unusual interest will 
describe new designs in needlework 
for chair seats done by such outstand- 
ing English artists as Duncan Grant 
and Vanessa Bell. 


To supplement these pages there will 
be an excellent article on sunroom 
gardens which tells explicitly of the 
plants which will best grow indoors 
under different conditions of warmth 
and moisture. Another important ar- 
ticle on gardens will be the first of a 
series on Garden Design. The care of 
flowers and their combining in the 
garden for effectiveness of color or 
texture or constant bloom are much 
written about, but the fundamental 
question of design, without which no 
garden can be successful, less fre- 
quently appears in print. Therefore 
this series should find aready welcome. 





Tuers is still a little over two weeks 
for architects to prepare their entries 
for our SMatt House CompetTITION, 
which closes October 15. See con- 
ditions on page 345 of this issue. 





N hard times like these, how clearly the policy 
and practice of the House Beautiful show 
through the storm. Practical, definite, sugges- 
tive, with the investment idea constantly in 


e sane and constructive counsel. No flummery 
here, no pretense, no big berries on the top of the basket, 
but steady planning, varied sensible suggestion, with the 
single end in view that the family home may be a place 
of beauty, of comfort, and of pride, a sound investment for 
the future and a sure source of present happiness. Buy 
steadily, buy wisely, buy from a budget. 

Such a home, if there is a man in the house, he must plan 
with his wife. The financing is up to him, and the essential 
details of construction. Hers are the taste, the arrangement, 
and the talent for homemaking, but in planning the house 
we believe that the husband must have his share. 

It is n't in flats that the House Beautiful is most at home. 
A Home of Your Own is our battle cry. Own your share of 
the earth, and when those comfortable deeds are safe in your 
strong box, see to it that your ownership is justified. Make 
a home that the wife loves to live in and the husband loves 
to come to, where the children grow up with a thousand 
associations and memories that individualize them and 
make them different from any other children on this 
earth. 

Build when vou can, remodel when you will, but let 
somebody else pocket the key to the flat, and plan with us a 
home of your own — after wife and children, the dearest 
thing in life. 


edt “4 : 


President, House BeautiruL CoRPORATION 


mind, it lends the reader the continuous help of 
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WALDORF<ASTOR 


A new community of beautiful homes is open, as of October first...the residence-apartments of the Waldorf- 


Astoria. Some are complete town houses; others are “stop-over homes”. All are done by world-famous deco- 


rators; all are self-contained, completely private. You may lease or not, as you please. Fine living...a@ la carte. 
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Because we believe that readers of House Beau- 
tiful, in addition to an interest in good taste as it 
relates to the home, have also a lively inquisitiveness 
about new trends and styles, we have initiated this 
department where we shall broadcast reliable style 
news in concise form. Many of these ideas will be 
developed further in the text pages of the magazine; 
some are of temporary importance only, but all will 
appeal to those who take pleasure in keeping abreast 
of the times. 


‘Wane anv orr-waire are much to the fore 
in furnishings of all kinds, as was demon- 
strated at the recent International Conference 
of Interior Decorators at Grand Rapids, where 
over twenty-five rooms decorated by leading 
members of this profession were on display. 
White walls, white upholstery, white hang- 
ings, even white rugs and white linoleum, 
were conspicuously used in many of these 
rooms, several of which are illustrated on 
pages 299-301 in this issue. In more than one 
room red, white, and blue were the dominant 
color notes. 


Arnoucu furniture of classic design was 
most in evidence in these rooms, there were 
infiltrations of the nineteenth-century Direc- 
toire, Empire, and Biedermeier as well as 
some modern. These traditional pieces, how- 
ever, were given delightfully individual set- 
tings. 


Linotevm is proving to be susceptible of a 
variety of new treatments in both color and 
design. Panels of one color may be set into 
a contrasting color, or designs may be painted 
on a plain black ground. An entrance hall 
at the Grand Rapids Conference had a classical 
design of laurel painted in white on black. 
Another room hat a white linoleum decorated 
with a painted band of gold. 


A VERY FEMININE EFFECT to mark this very 
feminine year may be obtained by the use of 
ribbon tied with large loops and ends touch- 
ing the floor to hold back curtains. Pale blue 
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used with organdie is delightfully fresh and 
suggestive of the old-fashioned girl. 


Apuyarna ruGs in simple diagonal block or 
diamond pattern are proving to be partic- 
ularly harmonious with French Provincial 
furniture. An echo of the Colonial Exposi- 
tion in Paris is recorded in the increasing 
popularity of North African rugs. In either 
white or dyed colors these are appropriate for 
many types of rooms. 


Fainoes are coming into their own again 
and are being used in new ways. Silk, linen, 
and cotton fringes serve as finishes on up- 
holstered pieces, curtains, and draperies. 
They are even being applied in rows, for good 
measure, on the Pbiye itself when this is 
used for pillows, upholstered stools, or 
draped dressing tables. Metal and_ glass 
fringes have also found their way back into 
vogue. Red bead trimming was used to edge 
white moire draperies in a dressing-room at 
Grand Rapids, and in the room illustrated on 
page 299 gimp is put in a diagonal pattern 
on a white chair seat. 


Tex uRNS, flowerpots, boxes, hold-backs, 
and trays, which are charming for use in 
eighteenth-century French and English rooms 
and in Directoire rooms, may now be had in 
antique pastel colors with old-gold decora- 
tion. The colors are rose, green, gold, and 


ivory. 


Wir GEORGIAN sTYLEs of interiors the 
Persian is in perfect harmony. Persian pot- 
tery, tiles, rugs, and particularly decorative 
accessories of copper, are among the Persian 
objects which are being shown in the shops. 
Lovely old copper bowls, vases, a and 
similar pieces with beautifully etched or en- 
graved designs and a rich, soft lustre are a 
decorative note in late ecighteenth-century 
English rooms. 


Sesx BATH MATs in designs of Aubusson type 
are an innovation that permits increasing 
latitude in decorating and furnishing the 
bathroom. 


For rrencn provinctat rooms of the more 
sophisticated type, interesting fabrics for 
draperies and curtains are made of rayon, or 
ravon and cotton woven in small checks in 
homespun effect, and in plaids and narrow 
horizontal stripes. Often threads of chenille 
are woven in the design. Other fabrics for 
furniture covering in the informal room are 

lain and figured velvets suggesting peasant 
locke because of the weave. 
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Photograph by Carl Klein Studios 


















IN THE MANNER OF THE EMPIRE 


Particularly characteristic of the style inaugurated by Napoleon is 
the wall treatment of this room with its painted pilasters capped with 
classic plaques. The fine console of the period has ormolu mounts 
and a gun-metal mirror in the back. The chairs are Directoire and 
are covered with yellow striped satin. McMillen, Inc., Decorator 
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The NINETEENTH CENTURY LIVES AGAIN 


In Furniture from France, England, Germany, and America, each of which, 


in her own way, modified Neoclassic Designs 


BY HELEN BISHOP 


Periars no better interpretation of style has been given 
than R. W. Symonds’s: ‘A style is the modification of 
design by the spirit of the period in which it belongs.’ And 
of all furniture styles, perhaps this definition applies most 
truly to the neoclassic of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. For although the prevailing mode in 
England, France, Germany, and America sprang from the 
same source, the classic Greek and Roman, the design was 
modified in each country by the life and mode of thought 
peculiar to it. 

Any comment on nineteenth-century styles should begin 
with the great classic revival of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, from which the later styles derived. The discovery 
of the buried cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii aroused 
great popular interest in England and France, and the 
architects and designers of the day were profoundly affected 
by the new influence. The result was that both in England 
and in France, the previous curvilinear style that we know 
as Rococo and associate with Louis XV, which had begun 
to fall into disfavor, was supplanted by a style which 
welled from the fountainhead of Greek and Roman art. 
Saturated with these traditions, Robert Adam, the great 


English architect, emphasized in his designs the straight 
line of vertical support. His use of reeding and fluting 
accentuated the feeling of slenderness, delicacy, and for- 
mality which is so characteristic of his work. The decora- 
tive motifs he used were the classic urn, the wreath, the 
faun, the circle, the pendent husks found in Roman, Pom- 
peian, and Etruscan design. His color schemes were deli- 
cate and in keeping with the feeling of his designs; pale 
gray and green, delicate mauve, and a discreet use of gild- 
ing were employed. But while classic in the extreme, his 
work was alive with grace and a certain gayety and light- 
ness of touch, and admirably expressed the spirit of his 
time, which has rightly been called ‘the age of the 
drawing-room.’ 

In France, the same influences were at work. By the 
time Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette came to the throne, 
the classic revival was in full swing. And here again the 
spirit of the time, of luxury and decadence, stamped itself 
upon furniture and decoration. The French interpretation 
of the classic was more emasculated than the English. 
There have never been in the history of the world interiors 
which were so redolent of the life of luxury and seeking 
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Richard Averill Smith 


With the establishment of the Directorate 
in France in 1795, with public opinion turn- 
ing away from everything connected with 
royalty and the late monarch, there came a 
sobriety of thought and feeling which was 
reflected in architecture and design, in fur- 
niture and in dress. Furthermore, the coun- 
try was saturated with Republican feeling; 
in the first flush of democracy, France 
thought of herself as a reincarnation of the 
Roman republic. The painter David led the 
movement to retain the classic spirit of the 
Louis Sixteenth style, but to eliminate all 
symbols of luxury and royalty. The furni- 
ture retained the straight lines of the 
previous style, but the legs of chairs and 
sofas curved outward at their lower ends. 
The backs were rolled and curved outward, 
and the arms of settees flared gracefully at 
the sides. Mahogany and walnut were used, 
and for much of the attractive painted furni- 
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after pleasure as the rooms in which the court of Louis 
loved, laughed, and were gay before the morrow on which 
the Revolution dawned and swept them to their death. 
The English furniture, then, that we know as Adam, and 
the French known as Louis Sixteenth, were the sources from 
which grew the nineteenth-century styles: English Regen- 
cy, French Directoire and Empire, the German Biedermeier 
and the American Empire, and Duncan Phyfe; and it is inter- 
esting to see how the spirit of the period in each country 
modified the original designs so that five distinct styles arose. 


ture beech was employed. The decorative 
motifs were the symbols of the Revolution 
—the Phrygian bonnet, the cocarde, the 
drums. In some of the painted furniture 
green, blue, and red, the colors of the French 
emblem of liberty, are found. 

The passion for archzological correctness 
expressed itself in rooms which were com- 
pletely symmetrical. Doors and windows 
were stripped of their former architectural 
features, and columns or pilasters had no 
bases. Some windows had semicircular 
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Drix Duryea 
Original Directoire pieces, a typical bench and » ell ra 

chairs, are used in the hall of a modern apartment. 
The walls are painted with the symbols of the Revolu- 
tion — gun carriages, drums, and draped banners. 
Drums are used for the lighting fixtures. James oa ; ; ; he atti 
Reynolds, Decorator , i | 
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The walls of this hall in a New York apartment are 
painted with draperies in yellow tones against white. 
The Directoire chair, with gilt swans in the splat and 
upholstered in bright green damask patterned in gold, 
is a fine example of the period. The table and the 
lighting fixtures are characteristic. Bruce Buttfield, 
Decorator 
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heads instead of square, and in 
others the openings were lu- 
nette-shaped. The panels in the 
doors were horizontally rectan- 
gular or of lozenge shape, a 
typical Directoire fashion. 

The walls had paintings done 
on a flat plaster ground in the 
Pompeian manner, with long 
narrow panels alternating with 
broader ones. A very typical 
treatment was to apply in 
the panels paper with hand- 
blocked designs of classic sub- 
jects done in monochrome. 
Some of these papers done from 
David’s cartoons are particu- 
larly beautiful, and in the last 
few years papers made from 
the original blocks have ap- 
peared on the market. Land- 
scape papers were also popular. 
Sometimes wall panels were 
filled with fabric—linen 
printed with classic motifs, 
connected with arabesques. 
Moulded geometrical or classi- 
cal plaster decorations were 
used around the edges and 
sometimes in the centres of the 
ceilings. Floors were of wood, 
usually parqueted in geometri- 
cal designs, and in great houses 
floors were frequently of black 
and white marble tiling with 
inlaid classical designs. 

At the windows, in addition 
to straight-hung curtains of 
solid-colored silk, overdrap- 
eries of two or three contrasting 
colors were used, all hung in 
complicated fashion, with loop- 
ings, drapings, and shirrings. 
Taffeta, brocades, damasks, and printed linens were the 
fabrics; the colors were light and delicate, such as soft pea 
green, pale rose, lilac, and the other pastels. Often these 
hangings were lined with a contrasting color, arranged so 
that the lining showed clearly. The patterns were small, 
regular, and delicate, and stripes were in tremendous vogue. 

The Directorate in France lasted four years and the 
Consulate five, and in 1804, putting behind him the idea 
of Roman republicanism, Napoleon proclaimed himself 
Emperor. Almost immediately, under the influence of this 
amazing man, a new style came into existence which we 
know as Empire. Napoleon thought of himself as Czxsar 
and he surrounded himself with the atmosphere of empire. 
One of his first acts was to commission the two architects, 
Percier and Fontaine, to redecorate Malmaison, the coun- 
try house of Josephine. 

These two men were steeped in the classic tradition, and 











Photograph by Trou bridge 


In a corner of a living-room in the apartment of Walter Frazier, Architect, is this interesting group 
of Biedermeier and Empire pieces, consisting of antique brown mahogany table, chairs upholstered 
in lemon yellow, and sofa in deep sapphire-blue silk rep. The walls are pure white, and old hooked 
rugs are effectively used on the dark floor 


it is interesting to know that they considered eighteenth- 
century decoration in ‘bad taste’! Theirs was a bold and 
dramatic style; ‘the grandeur that was Rome’ was ex- 
pressed everywhere. The great rooms that they designed 
were always symmetrical. All door and window openings 
were placed with rigid regularity. The high ceilings were 
flat with moulded plaster ornaments around the edges, 
and in the centre heavy classic motifs. Pompeian figures 
were reproduced literally and classic appliqués were 
used on massive frames. The walls in the more elegant 
houses were covered with a striped fabric or frescoed 
in classic designs; the simpler walls were painted or 
papered. One of the favorite decorative motifs was the 
lyre, and others were symbolic of the march of empire — 
the wreath and laurel branch, the torch, the Napo- 
leonic bee, helmeted heads, the eagle and the lance. 
Sometimes the sphynx was carved into chair arms, an 
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Drix Duryea 
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In this modern apartment, rare old pieces of 
Biedermeier furniture ‘have been combined 
with traditional pieces of other periods. The 
Biedermeier pieces are originals, made for the 
Empress Eugénie by order of the Khedive of 
Egypt, when the Empress visited the country at 
the time of the opening of the Suez Canal. The 
hangings are of beige satin, with typical Bieder- 
meier tassel and cord. Ysel, Inc., Decorators 


A characteristic Biedermeier group of furni- 
ture, in which fruit wood and ebony are used 
with chairs painted black. The upholstery 
is the favorite striped material of the period. 
Diane Tate and Marion Hall, Decorators 

















ornament inspired by the Emperor’s Egyptian campaigns. 

Floors in these massive rooms were of wood, parqueted 
or plain, and in the grander houses of marble tiles. Hang- 
ings were voluminous and extravagant. Often a window 
had three different curtains of as many colors, draped 
elaborately much like the Directoire, but the fabrics were 
heavy — velvets, brocades, and heavy satins — and the 
colors brilliant and violent. The soft colors of the earlier 
style were obliterated, and red and a bright green ap- 
peared; a bright violet satin had yellow medallions; deep 
blue and gold brocades were popular, and the bold con- 
trast of black and white was employed. 

Against such a background of pomp and majesty 
Napoleon set his fragile Empress, with her two hundred 
and twenty dresses, her jewels, her laces and perfumes, her 
birds and roses. Malmaison remains to this day the perfect 
example of the period. No one can walk up the long 
avenue to the great gray house, or sit in the park and watch 
the idle swans, without feeling that here history held its 
breath and a moment was captured forever. 

Mahogany was most universally used for Empire furni- 
ture, although some rosewood and ebony appeared, with a 
lavish use of metal mounts and incrustations. Since the 
Greeks and Romans had only round tables, the tables of 
the Empire are round, with heavy marble tops supported 
either on a central column or by three legs with winged 
figures having Egyptian heads, or griffons as cary- 
atids. Consoles were rectangular with classic columns as 
supports. The dressing table superseded the poudreuse, and 
flower tables were in vogue. There was a great variety 

















of chairs, all more heavy and less elegant than those pre- 
ceding, but perhaps the most characteristic Empire chair is 
that made in imitation of a Greek throne, with swans and 
winged figures whose wings stretch out to meet the 
columns of the chair back. Day beds were in great favor, 
and the most famous type is that which appears in the 
portrait of Madame Récamier by David. 

As Napoleon's star waned, so waned the Empire style. 
Just as his exile and death brought to a close one of the 
most dramatic chapters in French history, so the end of the 
Empire style marked the last of the great French furniture 
styles. 

In England, at about the time of the Directorate in 
France, a modification of the architectural style developed 
which is known as the Greco-Roman phase. Henry 
Holland, the distinguished architect, was really the first 
exponent of the influence which was similar to the Direc- 
toire, and later merged into the English version of the 
Empire. The prevailing fashion in France influenced 
England at the time, for although they were political 
enemies, the English greatly admired French fashions. 
The striking difference, however, is that Directoire and 
Empire furniture and decoration expressed a positive, 
passionate reaction to events and modes of thought, while 
the English Regency style seems to be a sober, passive 
reaction to the same thing. 

Our own young country now appears upon the scene. 
At about 1800, the new Republic was, to use a good old 
expression, ‘feeling its oats.’ The early struggles of the 
Colonies were over; money was freer; there was a great 


Tebbs & Knell, Inc. 


An English Regency interior in which Hepplewbite chairs are used to give a pleasing note of variety. 
The draperies at the windows are typical of the period. The color scheme is yellow-green, white, and 
golden brown. The large chair is covered in lacquer-red Moroccan leather. Bertha Schaefer, Decorator 
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Richard Averill Smith 


The rare and unusual pieces in this Federal American interior are all original Duncan Phyfe. The 
armchair in the foreground is one of the few chairs of the type known to exist. The clock is an original 
Aaron Willard, and the mirror over the mantel is a fine example of the Adam ‘skeleton’ mirror. 
Courtesy of Charles Woolsey Lyon 


bustle and stir, and the wealthy farmers and shipowners 
built larger and more elegant houses. After the French 
Revolution, a large number of cultivated Frenchmen had 
come to this country; the nation as a whole had a tremen- 
dous admiration for all things French, and it was natural 
that this feeling should have expressed itself in following 
French fashions. The great architects of the day — Jeffer- 
son, Latrobe, Strickland, and others — were inspired by 
the prevailing French mode, but with admirable taste they 
modified the extreme character of the Empire school. 
They eliminated the Napoleonic emblems of victory and 
conquest and retained the classic simplicity of the style. 
They forsook the blazing colors of the Empire, and held to 
the more delicate tones of the preceding era. Scenic papers 
were much used; and the wealthy imported French furni- 
ture of the more simple type. 

Just at this time a young Scotchman, Duncan Phyfe, 
came to live and work as a cabinetmaker in New York, 
and it is with his name that the greatest achievements of 
the period in American design and cabinetmaking are 


associated. His early work was influenced by Hepplewhite 
and Sheraton, but the influence of the Directoire and Em- 
pire styles later prevailed, and his most characteristic 
pieces are of that origin. Out of the traditional elements of 
the French style he created a style of his own, full of fresh 
vigor and charming simplicity, and of all the neoclassic 
styles his perhaps are the most pleasing, at least to our 
American eyes. 

He used mahogany almost exclusively, and his work is 
notable for his fine sense of balance and restrained use of 
decorative motifs, chief of which are the acanthus, the 
lyre, the water leaf, the eagle’s wing, the five crossed 
thunderbolts, and the Prince of Wales feathers. 

Germany’s contribution to the neoclassic was the furni- 
ture known as Biedermeier. The term originated as the 
name of a fictitious humorous character invented for the 
pages of Fliegende Blatter, a humorous paper of the day, 
and Papa Biedermeier came to stand for Germany, much 
as John Bull for England and Uncle Sam for America. In 
the German interpretation of the (Continued on page 334) 
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Photographs by Dana B. Merrill 















The present interest in rooms of the Federal period has 
made necessary the fashioning of glassware in keep- 
ing with them. Thus there are now available both 
reproductions of old pieces and new designs that are 
harmonious in spirit 










The bowl and candlesticks in the illustration 
above have the sparkle of original Waterford 
glass. Courtesy of the English Antique Shop 















In the illustration above are copies of early eighteenth- 
century English glass with the traditional grapevine 
pattern, and gold-flecked Venetian glass. Courtesy of 
R. H. Macy & Company and Mrs. Ebrich. In the 
illustration at the right, the glass salad plate, hand- 
made bowl of Bohemian glass by Marianna Rath, 
and the Viennese muslin glass vase of delicate contour 
are all modern pieces from Germany. Courtesy of 
Brownell-Lambertson Galleries, Inc. 
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1, For a bathroom for a young girl 
there is an alluring wallpaper 
striped in lines of green and coral, 
with which is suggested an embroid- 
ered marquisette, also in green and 
coral, for the dressing table, to be 
used over a coral waterproof taffeta. 
Courtesy of Thibaut 


2. To enliven the dining-room use a 
chinoiserie wallpaper of an unusual 
new shade of gray-blue with design 
in lovely reds and mauve. A moiré 
taffeta of ruby red shot with gray is 
shown for the hangings. Courtesy of 
Ethel A. Reeve 


3. For a nursery there is a ciel-blue 
paper striped in pink and white, and 
a white linen with bouquets of flowers 
in pastel colors for an upholstered 
chair. Full white organdie curtains 
looped high with wide pink satin 
ribbon would give an exquisite 
touch. Paper by courtesy of Elsie 
Sloan Farley, linen of F. Schumacher 


4, The paper shown, which has white 

Slowers touched with coral and bril- 
liant jade green, might be used for a 
young girl’s bedroom. With it might 
beused a chaise longue in a new green 
and white satin. Paper by courtesy 
of Elsie Sloan Farley and satin of 
Jj. H. Thorp 


5. For a winter living-room with a 
blue-green background, overhangings 
of a gold antique satin with a 
conventional design of violet and two 
tones of green would be delightful. 
The herringbone design of violet with 
a superimposed design of gold on a 
brown silk rep ground might be used 
to upholster a couch. Both materials 
by courtesy of Albert Herter 


6. The yellow chintz with conven- 
tionalized flowers in shaded pinks 
and green leaves might be used for a 
winter guestroom, for which is sug- 
gested a chair upholstered in the 
green and yellow striped satin also 
shown. Courtesy of J. H. Thorp and 
F. Schumacher 
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TENDENCIES IN RUG STYLES TO-DAY 







J. Positive and Clean-cut Colors are seen in all the 


Familiar Types of Rugs 


BY LUCY D. TAYLOR 





Photographs by Richard Averill Smith 


Fig. 1. A delightful and consistent piece of decorating showing the use of the Oriental and English 
motives under modern conditions. The rug is an antique one. Gertrude Brooks, Decorator 


Russ have gone through a refreshing transformation 
during the last few years. Fine colors and excellent pat- 
terns are available in some degree at prices both low and 
high; and if present tendencies persist, the homemaker 
with a modest budget soon will have a very wide range of 
attractive floor coverings at her disposal. For the moment, 
it is necessary to pick and choose with discriminating care. 
However, good things actually can be obtained, a state- 
ment that could not have been made so truthfully, or with 
the same enthusiasm, a few years ago. 

A walk through the rug department of a large store 
nowadays provides color sensation and pattern interest so 
different from that of twenty-five years ago as to be star- 
tling. In place of the vivid Victorian carpets with their 
backgrounds of green and casual scatterings of naturalistic 
pink roses, there are many finely considered color schemes. 
Those Victorian indiscretions of color and design were 
undoubtedly consistent accompaniment for the vagaries of 





the furniture of their period; but we have grown sophisti- 
cated and are keenly conscious of many better types. There 
is a healthy demand on the part of the public for clear, 
clean color used in forceful, vigorous design that is con- 
sistent with those better types of period furniture. 
Whether we belong to the conservative group — those 
who decry all that proceeds from modernism — or not, in 
all fairness we shall have to acknowledge that we have 
many new and healthy tendencies for which to render 
them our thanks. With steady persistence, they have 
presented to us the idea of clear color used to define and 
emphasize structural form and its necessities. And gradu- 
ally even those of us who may happen to have held to the 
older forms have followed their lead and have insisted 
upon clearer and clearer color definition, until now rugs 
that appear in the older colors are stale and uninteresting 
— ‘muddy,’ as the artist says. 
An equally strong factor in our changing point of view 


i 








has been the enthusiasm for antiques. Taste improved 
automatically as the Victorian excrescences in furniture 
were measured in our minds against the designs of better 
periods. Moreover, just because one thing inevitably 
leads to another, we have begun to be quite fussy on 
another point; the artist and decorator call it ‘consistency’ 
— meaning that, even though varied types of furnishings 
are used together in one room, there must be a sufficient 
degree of similarity to make them seem congruous. To 
the novice in decoration, this is often a Waterloo; but 
there is really no mystery about it. We travel back to the 
original periods to discover what floor coverings were 
used at the time; we note their fitness from the standpoint 
of congruity — and then we proceed to our modern age, 
armed with a chastened taste that has been refined by 
knowledge. 

But we do not always proceed to copy our forefathers! 
We have many possibilities presented to us as a result of 
modern technical improvements that were never dreamed 
of in those days. In the selection of the newer things to 
go with those older ones, we lose the battle if the lesson of 
consistency has not been mastered. We must scrutinize 
the new things to find outstanding characteristics that 
will make them fit easily into the characteristics of the 
furniture and the room composition. Rugs, among many 
other room elements, have become much more than merely 
rugs — floor coverings. They have become very important 
parts of these consistent room compositions, to be chosen 











with exacting care for their fitness to light, shape, size 
of the room, and the character of the furniture. 

It is interesting to note in this connection a fact that is 
as true of our furniture as of our rug story. With all of the 
research regarding antiques, we find ourselves with sur- 
prisingly little desire to reproduce exactly the surroundings 
from which these furnishings came. Our growing ideals 
have placed us far beyond those older arrangements, and 
we demand something better suited to our own lives. We 
have not been very successful up to now in developing new 
furniture forms that vie in interest or beauty with the great 
work of the master cabinetmakers of the past. It seems 
fairly safe, however, to hazard the statement that in point 
of actual room composition, — the combination of all of 
the various elements to give a fine ensemble, — the best 
of our present-day houses compare favorably with some of 
the interiors of the past. Decorators have achieved a 
standard of expression which in its best phases is essen- 
tially American, although the tools they have had to use 
have been drawn from all ages and nations. Nevertheless, 
the final result in expression and character is essentially 
American. 

The greatest contribution unquestionably has been in 
terms of composition of the room rather than in terms of 
the design of individual pieces or of the backgrounds. 
Creative power in these phases may be a later development. 
With the increased attention to composition has come this 
insistence upon consistency of character in the various 








Fig. 2. Above is a detailed view 
of wilton rugs showing the one of 
shorter pile on top and under- 
neath it one of better grade with 
longer pile. Courtesy of Walker & 
Heisler 










Figs. 3 and 4. In the illustration 
above are a less-expensive grade 
of chenille, on top, and under- 
neath one of better grade. At the 
left is a frisé rug showing the 
tightly twisted fibres. Courtesy of 
Walker & Heisler 
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Fig. 5. Above is a jaspé effect ina 
broadloom. Often these changes 
of color are so slight as to be barely 
perceptible, giving a closely mot- 
tled effect instead of the more 
open one shown here. Courtesy of 
Walker & Heisler 


elements that are used in a room. It is this very emphasis 
upon consistency that has made necessary the changes in 
rug design that have come upon us so suddenly during 
these last few years. 

Color is the element that has shown the greatest change 
to date. We are actually graduating from those noncom- 
mittal taupes that succeeded the indiscretions of the Vic- 
torians. In their places are being substituted as prime 
favorites clear dark browns of walnut hue, the still darker 
téte de negre, and fine dark purples, variously named plum, 
prune, eggplant. In lighter vein come a host of new colors 
undreamed of in those latter days. Green has changed its 
complexion so completely as to be almost unrecognizable 
— it runs a gamut from brilliant jade to dark, soft, and 
mellow yellow-greens. The most commonly used tones 





Figs. 6 and 7. A combination of 
Srisé and straight pile, giving an 
interesting pattern effect, is shown 
above. Courtesy of Walker & 
Heisler. At the left is a new 
design in a rag rug which shows a 
refreshing innovation that chang- 
ing taste has brought. Courtesy of 
Lord & Taylor 


are those that are neither very light nor very dark; and 
they range in hue from the softest of sage to the deeper 
bluish greens of much vitality. One other color has 
changed its aspect so completely as to be startling. A Vic- 
torian red was a thick, heavy affair — forceful, but stuffy 
and unpleasant. Red nowadays — and it has been going 
through marked changes just within the last two years — 
is a soft orangey tone that runs a gamut from the lighter 
tones that many people call ‘rust’ to the deeper notes that 
many associate with henna and mahogany. 

Some of the new deeper tones are full of life and very 
rich. Where the more purplish tones of the red are used, 
they show corresponding clarity and power, particularly 
in the better-grade rugs. Another entire group of colors 
has come into wide use — the gold (Continued on page 336) 
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Figs. 8 and 9. At the left is a 
machine-hooked rug in an old 
type of pattern. At the right is a 
rug of the same technique but in 
a modern pattern in soft colors, 
showing the wide divergence of 
use possible with this type. Cour- 
tesy of Walker & Heisler 
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Photographs by Eugene Hutchinson 
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FOUR ROOMS THAT DISPLAY VARIOUS TRENDS 


Shown at the Recent Conference of In- 


terior Decorators held at Grand Rapids 





In a morning-room which suggests the Victorian, — but 
Victorian with a decidedly French influence, — white 
is the predominant color. White walls have panels out- 
lined with gilt looped wire and filled with appliquéd 
flowers cut from old prints. The valances and the 
lighting fixtures are also of wire. Hangings are of white 
taffeta with ruffles edged with gold; furniture is prin- 
cipally white, as are also lamps, shades, and the North 
African rug in front of the mirror-faced fireplace. The 
floor is covered with white linoleum with a broad gold 
band painted on it. Beverly and Valentine, Decorators 
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The dining-room in the illustration above also has 
white walls, undecorated except for the floriated design 
which marks the openings. The ceiling is a deep green, 
and this color is brought down on to the walls in the 
form of a wood valance. Two of the chairs and the 
table are of walnut; the other chairs are painted a 
greenish white. On the floor is black linoleum; the hang- 
ings are green scalloped with yellow. Green and yellow 
are also used in the upholstery. William R. Moore, 
Decorator 


The bedroom on the opposite page again has white 
walls and a faint suggestion of the Victorian in 
its carpet of floral design in red on a black 
ground. A deep cherry-red valance draped over 
white glass curtains and white Venetian blind, 
and a blue and white glazed bedspread, contrib- 
ute to the gay red, white, and blue scheme of this 
room. Thedlow, Inc., Decorators 
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In the breakfast-room above, which faced a garden, walls painted a light beige, relieved by 
two large floral panels in pink, green, and gold, by Dufy, curtains in yellow and cream, and a 
white rug with green border complete the setting for furniture of modern design and choice 
accessories. Arden Studios, Decorators 
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A NEW EFFECT WITH STUCCO 





Variety is here obtained by the judicious Use of two Tones of the Same Color 


DESIGNED BY FRANCIS KEALLY, ARCHITECT 


























The main body of this house the architect visualizes 
as a light gray-green, with the tower, dining-room, 
and sunroom a slightly darker tone. The projections 
on the corners of the tower should be the lighter tone, 
and the lattice against the garage, as well as the door 
and window enframement and the stringcourse, the 
darker shade, thus giving an interesting play of color 
over the entire house and an emphasis to its important 





architectural features. The garage is well placed to 
provide an entrance to the house under cover, a 
logical feature in this automobile age. At the same 
time its doors, by opening on a service court, are 
well concealed. All the master bedrooms face south. 
Since the service ell is lower than the rest of 
the house, the two bedrooms in the wing are 
entered from a different level in the stair tower 
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A study of the plan reveals a particularly well-articulated house 
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MAY I SUGGEST? 


A Modern Print as a New Focus for a 


New or Old Room 


BY DOROTHY M. POWER 


Rerarives returning from Germany gave me my first 
inkling about facsimiles of modern paintings. Somehow 
the phrase meant very little to me, and my first reaction, 
I confess, was that no copies, however faithful, could 
possibly do justice to a Van Gogh, a Matisse, or a Cézanne. 
Later— much later, after the stimulating exhibition 
which opened the new galleries of modern art in the 
Hecsher Building, where I went again and again to be- 
come better acquainted with the color, technique, and 
style typical of each artist; and later still when we dis- 
cussed the odd ones and sighed over the favorites that 








This still life by Cézanne in dark rich colors seems 
to suggest at once a man’s room. The shirt file 
shown is of burled mahogany on which are a 
modern chromium lamp and a pewter smoking set. 
The walls are chartreuse and the hanging is white 
antique satin, repeating the white of the napkin in 
the painting, and lined with scarlet. The piece of 
fringe suggested consists of scarlet wooden bells 


would so soon be sent back to their respective museums or 
private collections — then it was that the talk of fac- 
similes recurred and I remembered the discussion of repro- 
ductions cleverly and beautifully made in Munich. Did I 
know that a gallery had been opened in New York just for 
these reproductions? I did, but would know more. So 
not far down on the list of things to see when next in New 
York came the notation, ‘Facsimiles J. B. Galleries.’ 

Here they were, most of the favorites, shown against a 
simple neutral background. It was as if by some magi- 
cian’s trick a mirror had been held up to the original, and 
the reflection, almost a duplicate, were offered to us, mak- 
ing a most acceptable substitute for the original we could 
not hope to have. 

The owner of the gallery was helpful and enthusiastic, 
and before I knew it we were deep in the why and how of 
the affair. He told us of the processes of reproduction, of 
which there are three. The first is known as colotype, a 
photomechanic process done with gelatin plates. The 
initial cost of this is tremendous, but the pictures chosen 
are, for the most part, very salable, making the cost of 
each picture comparatively low. These are unlimited in 
number and may be had at any time. The second process is 
color etching. The plate, copper, is etched by hand and the 
color put on the plate by hand. This, too, is costly for the 
individual picture, and the number is limited exactly like 
an etching or lithograph, the difference being that the 
artist does not do the work. If the artist is living, how- 
ever, the picture is signed in pencil and he superintends the 
work. The third process is known as pochoir, or stencil. 
A key to the design is first printed, then the stencils, some- 
times more than fifty, are cut, and the water color applied 
through them. These are also numbered and limited. 

It was thrilling, but in talking about my latest interest, 
as do most converts to a new faith, I met only with polite 
attention. Invariably the same questions were put: who 
buys the pictures; can they hang in homes like yours and 
mine with the gradually accumulated possessions that 
make up our background — our well-worn chintzes, 
Great-aunt Hannah's chair by the secretary, and the 
springy couch boasting no period, but more popular by 
far than any of its hard-seated companions? So as the 
questions came back again and again, I began to realize 
that probably in almost every case the viewers were think- 
ing of them as just pictures, hung in line on neutral cloth, 
numbered and catalogued. 

Analyzing my own attitude, I found that the ones which 
gave me the most pleasure were the ones which I could see, 
in my mind’s eye, in completely furnished rooms. Here, 
then, was the thing to do — select the most livable sub- 
jects and work out for each a possible decorative scheme. 
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‘Iris’ by Van Gogh is an excellent piece for 
a dining-room (right). Here it is shown 
with mahogany furniture and on a wall 
covered with silver tea-box paper with an 
indistinct pattern traced in white. The 
glass curtains are of a sheer yellow material, 
the overhangings of yellow and green 
changeable taffeta. Green-gold brocatelle 
on the chairs, antique brass sconces with 
amethyst and crystal drops, and silver- 
lustre birds complete this setting 





4 ‘Nice’ by Dufy is suggested for a hall (be- 
ke low). It is here placed on a background of 
gold paper with an ivory rosette. The furni- 


q ture is maple; the hanging a cotton-mesh 
4 material combining olive-green, turquoise, 
’ and black 


Photographs by Dorothy J arvis 
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A country-house living-room offers an 
appropriate setting for the ‘Bridge at Arles’ 
by Van Gogh, in fresh green, yellow, blue, 
and scarlet (right). The walls are painted 
a faint green-blue; the hangings are a hori- 
zontal-striped voile repeating the colors 
of the print; the slip cover is the hydrangea 
chintz designed by Poiret 
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This characteristic scene of Lugano by 
Cézanne is also an excellent subject for a 
country-house living-room (right). The 
wall has a paper which simulates pine 
paneling; the hangings are a copper silk of 
Persian design; the love seat has a cotton 
homespun slip cover piped in green, on 
which are pillows covered with a plaid 
glazed chintz 


The vigorous red horses by Marc might well 
decorate the walls of either a man’s room or 
a country club (below). Here the walls are 
a egreen-yellow, the hangings a striped 
French voile in flame and olive, and the 
furniture maple or painted scarlet 








If you really want to know how much more you will 
see in a picture, — in one you have already, or in one you 
contemplate buying, — plan the decorations of the room 
around it. Begin with the background. What color and 
texture will be its best complement? Shall the curtains 
reflect all the colors in the painting, or feature one? Does 
the picture have a sturdy character suggesting a man’s 
room — polished dark furniture and heavily textured 
fabrics; or has it rather a crisp quality — fresh yellows, 
greens, and blues with dashes of scarlet, best emphasized 
by provincial furniture and simple decorative materials such 
as voiles and chintzes; or is it entirely different in character, 
suggesting elegance, the richness of glowing mahogany, 
the white lustre of old coin silver, and sumptuous silks? 

Here then are a few of the favorite facsimiles (more are 
being added from time to time) and what they suggested 
to one person. You will not agree, perhaps, with all the 
suggestions, but there are no hard-and-fast rules to this 
game. So if your present room needs a bit of new life, a 
new reason, ot if you are beginning to furnish a room 
from the start and you are devoid of inspiration, may 
I suggest — a modern print? 


The ‘Elephant’ (original) by Calder is so much in the 
child spirit that it would be well received in any 
nursery. Against white walls and with hangings of 
bright plain pink and plain yellow tarlatan, — real 
circus colors,—and a bedspread of green plaid 
cotton (seen at the left), it would add just the note of 
concentrated gayety. Prints by courtesy of John 
Becker Galleries; settings and all materials by Maple, 
Chintz and Pewter, except the sconces, which are 
from Bigelow, Kennard & Company 
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TWO HOUSES ia the INTERNATIONAL STYLE 


One planned for Colonel Lindbergh, the other being built 


by the Author’s Mother in North Carolina 


BY PHILIP JOHNSON 


Tue International Style became rather suddenly promi- 
nent in New York last spring when a group of young men, 
headed by Clauss and Daub, Architects, put together the 
‘Show of Rejected Architects,’ and displayed photographs 
and models refused by the Architectural League. Contend- 
ing that modern architecture is not arrived at merely by 
leaving off Gothic arches or applying Paris 1925 ornamen- 
tation, but requires rather a fundamentally new approach 
to building, these rebels convinced many of the visitors to 
this Salon des Refusés that they had proved their point. 
The two houses here illustrated were among the chief 
attractions at this exhibition. The Lindbergh house was 
designed to suit the needs of Colonel Lindbergh, who 
looked over the plans and decided on a house in the tradi- 
tional manner, indicating that progress in architecture has 





This house, designed by Clauss & Daub for Colonel Lindbergh, as well as the other house illus- 


lagged behind progress in aviation technics. The other 
house, however, for Mrs. Homer H. Johnson, in Pinehurst, 
North Carolina, may be the first in the East to be built in 
the international style, although Howe and Lescaze in 
New York are about to construct in the same style two 
houses, one in Philadelphia and one in Hartford. 

At the present writing America has only one thoroughly 
modern house, that designed by Richard Neutra and built 
in Los Angeles. The great leaders in the international style 
are European, among whom Le Corbusier stands out. He 
has written many books in propagandist vein about the 
ideas of modern architects, but these doctrinal writings 
have alienated many people. Walter Gropius and Miés van 
der Rohe in Germany are two leaders of outstanding 
importance. The latter adheres to a definite artistic ideal; 


Photographs by George H. Van Anda 
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trated, is composed with a feeling for horizontality. The skill of design lies in nice proportion 


of window and wall, with uninterrupted glass surfaces made possible by modern construction 
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The rear view and plans of the house designed for Colonel Lindbergh. Its impor- 





tant features are: principal rooms on the south side; an open and a covered terrace 
on each floor; living-room, library, and dining-room composed as one unit, sub- 
divided by bookcases; and bathrooms large enough to contain exercising machines 
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his influence is being felt more and more throughout the 
world and his international reputation will be enhanced by 
the 1931 Berlin Building Exposition, of which he is a 
director. With this man Alfred Clauss studied in Berlin. 
But the influence of the master has not been rigid, 
Clauss having his own individual interpretation of the 
international style. Though he has been only a few years 
in this country, Clauss has executed a large number of 
projets and is becoming known among those interested 
in modern architecture. Dangerous as it is to judge from 
projet and rendering, the Lindbergh and Pinehurst homes, 
designed in collaboration with George Daub, give promise 


Ang 






of being the best American works in the modern style. 

The outward appearance of these houses is similar. Both 
are composed with a feeling for horizontality and make a 
clear separation between the upper and lower blocks. The 
skill of design lies in nice proportion of window and wall, 
with uninterrupted glass surfaces. Although both houses 
are large, the simple outline into which the architects have 
ordered their complex needs is impressive. Surely no one 
would want to tamper with such satisfying design by 
adding ornamentation of any kind, or by breaking up the 
composite parts for the sake of hominess or cosiness. 

The houses show the functionalist tendency in modern 








architecture. The plan is thought out to suit the person 
who will live in the house rather than to meet a precon- 
ceived idea of what the outside should look like. With the 
plan settled upon:first, the architect then builds around it a 
simple and graceful exterior. Hence the practical advan- 
tages are many. 

In the Lindbergh house, for example, the orientation is a 
prime considetation. The house is very long, nearly two 
hundred feet. All the rooms are on the south side. Corri- 
dors, servants’ quarters, service entrance, and garage face 
the north. The house is generous in window area, making 
dark winter days brighter. In summer the house is cool 
and delightfully open, especially in the late afternoon and 
evening. To regulate the light, or for privacy, curtains 
covering the whole window surface can be drawn. Awn- 
ings keep the glare of sunlight off the glass. The windows 
on the ground floor are really glass doors, which, when 
thrown open, make the living-room a veritable porch. 
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So great an expanse of windows was not possible in the 
last century. Modern steel or reénforced concrete construc- 
tion makes potentially possible a house without any solid 
walls, one which can therefore be as free and open as 
modern life requires. One concomitant of this type of 
construction is the flat roof. It can be better built and 
better insulated against sun, snow, or rain, with the same 
expenditure of money and effort, than any other type of 
roof. In addition, the roof of the lower story can be used 
as a terrace. The Lindbergh house has both an open and a 
covered terrace on each floor. The (Continued on page 356) 
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This house, designed for Mrs. Homer H. Johnson by the same architects, is being built 
in Pinehurst, North Carolina. It is planned to be placed on the extreme northeast 
corner of the lot close to the house behind, from which it is screened by a wall, which also 
serves as a windbreak. The plentiful use of glass is desirable for the Southern climate 
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ADDING THE AMENITIES TO COLLEGE LIFE 


The New Balch Residential Halls, Cornell University 


FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN, Architect 


Sue arrived at the University with a small bag that con- 
tained all of her possessions, and it fell to her lot to be as- 
signed a room in the recently completed Residential Halls 
for Women. Out of a meagre income, a sufficient amount 
had been saved to enable her to enter the University; but 
she must henceforth earn 
her way. Her effort was 
observed by the Dean of 
Women, and toward the 
end of the year she was 
called to the Dean’s office, 
for she had been selected 
as one deserving a share of 
a small fund that had been 
left by a thoughtful per- 
son. Fifty dollars at that 
time was quite sufficient 
to relieve the strain; and 
after a choking response of 
appreciation she said: ‘I 
don’t mind having but one 
dress — only one can be 
worn at a time. Besides, 
I have found that most 
things can be taken from 
us; but I have had one ex- 
perience that cannot be 
taken away — I have had 
a year in Balch.’ 

Recently there has been 
considerable discussion 
concerning standards of 
housing in educational in- 





MARY LINTON ACKERMAN, Decorator 


cal. A fact and not an item of theory was released by it. 

The files of our many publications devoted to the 
amenities of community and home disclose a singular 
avoidance of the broad subject of institutional housing. 
Not a word is to be found concerning the environment in 
which the students of our 
educational institutions 
live. The reason for this 
lack of interest need not 
detain us here: the point 
of this note is to bring the 
housing of students into 
view and to deal briefly 
with its significance. Cer- 
tainly the housing of a 
constantly increasing 
army of students should 
interest all of us, while 
those engaged in stimulat- 
ing interest in the ameni- 
ties of community and 
home should be deeply 
concerned. 

For the greater part, the 
housing facilities of edu- 
cational institutions are 
made possible through the 
gifts of individuals inter- 
ested in education. The 
character and quality of 
these facilities express the 
point of view of many 
donors and many school or 
educational authorities. 


stitutions, provoked by a 
news item in which the 


The offices are so placed as to overlook the entrances. Although these 
rooms are called offices, there is no trace of the institutional in them. 
In the vestibule of this unit hangs a charming old clock which may be 


They are meagre, barren, 
or austere, or they are 


word ‘sumptuous’ was 
used to describe the re- 
cently erected Residential 
Halls at Cornell. Those who used this term to describe 
that environment were seemingly afraid that students of 
modest means would be harmed by surroundings that were 
not definitely bleak, austere, or barren. 

The experience of the one girl mentioned above may 
seem a very slight incident upon which to rest an argu- 
ment for a more serious consideration of amenities in the 
housing of students. It is true, it was not an important 
event as events are rated; it may be that it is bathed 
in sentiment. But to those who so rate it the retort may 
well be: ‘What of it?’ It was an important event, for 
the reaction illustrated by the incident is fairly typi- 


seen through the window 


elaborate or sumptuous, 
according to the circum- 
stances that governed the donation in each case. 

The structures erected during the past fifty years differ 
so widely in respect to quality and character that it is 
quite impossible to describe them in a few words. How- 
ever, one generalization may be made in respect to char- 
acter. Except for a few notable examples, it is obvious 
that but slight consideration has been given to amenities 
beyond the architectural treatment of the exterior and the 
furnishing of a few conspicuous rooms near the entrance. 

It would not be accurate to say that a characteristic 
bleakness was due to a lack of funds. Often it was due 
entirely to an ill-advised distribution of budget and want 
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Four residential units, of which one is shown above, are grouped around a large court. 
An intimate residential character is secured by the informal arrangement of the so- 
cial rooms. The plot plan for the eventual development of these halls is shown below, 
as is also the plan of the four units already built 
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On the walls of this dining-room is used the scenic paper ‘Fétes of Louis XIII,’ whose light background tones give 
the color notes for the wood and ceiling. The curtains are of a changeable rose and blue; the furniture is Duncan 
Phyfe in design; the china and glass rose. In the living-room (shown below) in this same unit one, the color 
scheme is taken from a rare old India print whose tones are soft gray, blue, a pale lilac, and several shades of rose 



















The view above is of the living-room in unit two, as seen 
from the hall. On the wall of the hall is a rare Indo- 
Persian panel printed to celebrate the founding of the 
United States of America. Throughout this unit are rare 
antique textiles and spreads 


The small reception room in this unit has a reproduction 
of an old English paper in yellow, cream, and plum; 
the curtains are in yellow, the furniture coverings in 
yellow and plum. The furniture is maple. All reproduc- 
tions used are of authentic design 


of skill and sympathetic understanding in using the funds 
available. Very often, and this point should be em- 
phasized, a bleak and barren effect was sought on the 
ground that an environment possessing these qualities 
would in some manner which we could not understand 
contribute something of value to the educational ex- 
perience. Notwithstanding exceptions, an extended sur- 
vey left us somewhat depressed and not a little concerned. 
Large sums had been invested, it seemed, in the housing of 
students. Much of it had been spent under the influence of 
a point of view which attached little importance to the 
amenities and which had not recognized the importance of 
competent guidance in planning and particularly in the 
arrangement and selection of furnishings. Some of it had 
been spent, strange as it may seem, with the thought in 
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The living-room in unit two is made colorful by the use of a 
yellow-brown Vauxhall chintz. In this room an opportunity 
was given for the use of hand-loom products to show various 
types of weave. On the wall is the beginning of a collection of 
textiles showing the art of printing cotton as begun by the Ober- 
kampfs of Jouy, and also an original wood block used for such 
printing 


The little reception room in unit four has for its paper a rather 
formal drawing-room design which is a replica of a famous old 
paper. The drops on the electric-light fixtures are lilac, and this 
tone of lilac runs through the furniture covering, plus some note 
of robin’s-egg blue. Two mirrors placed opposite the two win- 


dows reflect the color of the hangings and glimpses of the terrace 
outside 





In the dining-room in unit two, maple furniture is 
used, whose yellow tones, repeated also in the paper, 
are relieved by the soft green of the china, glass, and 
hand-loom fabric of the chairs. Much care was given 
to the character and quality of the hand-loom prod- 
ucts in relating them to the rooms in which they are 











1 BOOK RACK 8 
2 DESK CHAIR. 9 
3 DESK. 10 
4 DRESSING TABLE,11 

MIR ROR- LAMP 12 
5 BENCH 


STUDENTS ROOM 
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A careful study of the use and the arrangement , 
of furniture determined the actual size and oe 
proportion of the students’ individual rooms. 
A tray closet is included as well as a hanging 

closet, and these, being concentrated along the 

C inside wall at a maximum distance from the 

gq windows, give free floor space and unbroken 

E wall surfaces. On the inside of each closet door 

is a full-length mirror. The elimination of 

lavatory and dresser from the room and the 

use of a day bed ensure a living-room character. 

The connecting lavatory, containing telephone, 

makes it possible to use two rooms en suite; only 

a few double rooms are included 





All of the color schemes for the student rooms 
are carried out in as gay, fresh coloring as was 
procurable in prints and fabrics that are both 
serviceable and durable 


' mind that an environment in thoroughly good taste would 
; weaken the students’ resistance to the stern problems of 
life. 

If a majority of those who attend private schools, col- 
leges, or universities spend four to eight years in residential 
units without zsthetic merit, in rooms that cannot be 
‘arranged’ by reason of a lack of unity between structure 
and furnishings, and if in addition a student is surrounded 
by an atmosphere of opinion that casts a slur upon orderli- 
ness and an active appreciation of the esthetic, the outlook 

for the American environment is not bright. 












6 EASY CHAIR. E PHONE 
? TABLE-LAMP. 13 RUG 
DIMENSIONS ~ 12-2" « 11-4 






These plans of two typical students’ rooms show 
the suggested arrangement of furniture. Each 
piece has been carefully selected for use and 
appearance 
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An understanding of this danger, and the desire to round 
out the educational experience in such a way that it would 
contribute more directly toward the art of living, led the 
donors of Balch Residential Halls to add a group of four 
units for women to the educational facilities of Cornell 
University. Their broad educational and cultural aims 
could be expressed in words; our problem was to translate 
those aims into materials. What arrangement of plan, 
what manner of architectural expression, what quality and 
character of furnishing, would, when combined, serve the 
ends indicated by the donors? Such (Continued on page 344) 
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A BREATHING SPACE IN THE CITY 









The Garden of Mrs. E. C. Moore 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


In the heart of Cambridge, surrounded by Harvard 
College buildings and within a stone’s throw of busy 
streets, this little garden might be responsible for many a 
day started right. Hawthorns, lilacs, and old-fashioned 
bush roses against a solid board fence seclude it success- 
fully from passers-by. Iris, peonies, and other spring 
flowers fill the borders in the foreground, with box, 
myrtle, pinks, bleedingheart, and roses for their fragrance 
and homely associations 
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Photographs by Burr Church 


The garden is directly connected with the plantroom by the simple pergola of whitewashed 
peeled posts which support grapevines for both their shade and their shadows. A service path goes 
in past the old pear tree along the board fence and is screened from the garden by a hedge of 
English hawthorns. Pergola designed by Mrs. Martha Brooks Hutchinson, Landscape Architect 
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BULBS THAT WAKEN THE 


Storehouses of Beauty to be Planted 


in the Fall 


BY ANDERSON McCULLY 


Daowruess and gay, bright children of the melting snows, 
the cheery flowers of the smaller bulbs nestle among the 
sheltering rocks, or climb daringly beyond their edges as 
though setting forth to waken the sleeping spring with 
the dancing joyousness of their own happiness. Thrifty 
little blooms, in the easy months they have packed their 
small bulbs fat with stores that they may venture forth 
care-free early in the year. Like the human children, they 
carry with their stature a gleeful and lovable charm that 
takes wings unto itself with the perfection of greater 
growth. 

Few gardens fail the greeting of the snowdrops (Galan- 
thus), pushing up through the snow as though to hurry 
winter on his way; but it is in the rock garden that these 
blooms of promise reveal their real charm, placed high 
enough to come more nearly on a level with the eye. The 
sheltering rocks call them forth a week or so earlier, and 
they dance entrancingly within the stern protection. Like 
all these of this group, they should be planted once and for 
all as soon as they are received. Cover them about two 
inches deep. Sunshine and shadow most please them, and 
any ordinary garden loam. They naturalize well under shrub- 
bery or trees. Galanthus nivalis is the more usual, and is 





SPRING ROCK GARDEN 





easily grown in Northern gardens. G. elwesi is a newer, 
larger form that has been found better for warm Southern 
gardens that the small snowdrops seem rather to disdain. 

The glory-of-the-snow (Chionodoxa) follows close upon 
the snowdrops, pushing out in the bare places between the 
snow with elfin flower spikes that often carry 
twelve to fifteen blooms. Let them have a 
sunnier side of the rock than the snowdrops, 
though they may drift into each other. The 
Chionodoxas are particularly happy planted 
in colonies that may clamber in little march- 
ing hosts up and down the pockets of the rock- 
work. About eighteen bulbs to a square foot 
are needed for an immediate effect. Cover 
with three inches of soil. C. luciliae carries 
lighter blue flowers with a prominent white 
eye, and is the most easily naturalized. 
C. sardensis blooms even earlier, and is an 
intense gentian-blue without the mark of 


The Spanish squill (Scilla hispanica), shown above, 
is a happy choice to grow beneath conifers or in shady 
corners. Tulipa clusiana (at left) is slender and 
grows from eight to fourteen inches high. The outer 
sides of the pearly petals are marked with bright 
cherry, and the bud eventually opens to a six-pointed 
Star 




















white. Like the snowdrops, these are best left to their 
own devices. 

The snowflake (Leucojum vernum) somewhat resembles 
a larger snowdrop, and grows eight inches high. The 
nodding white flowers are tipped with green and are 
among the earliest. It needs a little warmer winter covering 
in coldest gardens, as it is a plant of the Mediterranean. 

The Scillas have been adorning themselves, due largely 
to a meeting of the many traveled members of the family, 
so that it is sometimes difficult to recognize our modest 
squills. These are bulbs to gladden the March and April 
rock garden. S. sibirica, with pendent brilliant blue bells 
on three- or four-inch stems, wakens very early. It is an 
extremely hardy species, and will accept either sun or 
shade, and any garden soil, though preferring a sandy 
loam. Plant in groups, and cover with about three inches 
of soil. S. bifolia is also small, blooming very early in 
March, and masses of its rich blue bells contrast well with 
the gold of the winter-aconite. 

The English bluebell or common blue squill (Scilla 
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Tulipa kaufmanniana (above) is about six inches 
high and prefers a rather shady home. It opens 
flat to show a golden heart. Freesias (left) are 
better in the Southern rock garden than some of the 
bulbs that miss the snow. The Muscari, grape- 
hyacinths, in their differing varieties may be had 
in bloom from early February through May (below) 
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nonscripta) is taller and more resembles the hyacinth in its 
deep blue bells. It may also be had in pink and in white. 
The larger bulbs need tobe planted about four inches deep, 
and should have a light winter covering in Northern 
gardens. The Spanish squill (S. hispanica) is frequently 
called the wood hyacinth. This is considerably larger, 
growing even to two feet with a rich diet, and also more 
tender. It is beautiful when well placed and grown, but 
needs partial shade, and is a happy choice to grow beneath 
conifers or in shady corners. In named forms this may be 









Crocuses (left) gladden both autumn and 
early spring. This is Colchicum or autumn- 
crocus. Narcissus rupicolus (below), a 
miniature narcissus, is a form of N. juncifolius 


had in Blue King, dark lavender, flushed blue; White 
Queen; Rosalind, blush-pink; and also Porcelain Blue. 
Plant six inches deep. 

The Muscari, grape-hyacinths, have also been gathering 
in the garden in many forms. They are sturdy little fat- 
spiked flowers of four to eight inches in height, which, in 
their differing varieties, may be had in bloom from early 
February through May. Heavenly Blue is probably best 
known, and most used for those massed effects that bring 
a vivid splash of bright, medium-light blue in late April 
and early May. The first to bloom is the small four-inch, 
cambridge-blue M. azureum that pushes through the Febru- 
ary snow. The larger eight-inch M. neglectum majus follows 
with blue-black blooms; and the white M. botryoides album 
bows stiffly to the merry crocuses. The type is blue, but 
sometimes rather poor in tone. M. paradoxum from the 
Caucasus is one of those few flowers that are almost black. 
The long spikes bloom in April. 

The moschatum group of the Muscari are strongly musk- 
scented. The type, M. moschatum, is a gray-purple that 
turns to yellow-brown, about five inches high. Its 
variety majus is larger belled and about seven inches tall. 
M. flavum, six inches, marks its yellow bells with purple. 
These also bloom in April. May sees the bright rosy 
tasseled M. masseyanum, and the beautiful feathery- 
plumed violet M. plumosum of seven inches. 

All Muscari naturalize well in the rock garden, and need 
mainly to be left alone, though rather relishing an occa- 
sional top-dressing of well-rotted manure or other good 
plant food. The moschatum varieties need the richer 
fare. Plant about three inches deep in sun or shadow, 
but preferably a little of both. (Continued on page 350) 
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UP-TO-DATE UTENSILS for the KITCHEN 


Photographs by Dana B. Merrill 





Above at left: an air-tight glass jar for keeping foods fresh in the ice box or crackers crisp in the closet; a handy broiler 

for gas, oil, or electric burners, with groove for catching juices, and a square pan for frying eggs, pancakes, or fritters. 
From Lewis & Conger. An excellent electric sandwich toaster and shell-shaped ramekins of brown porcelain lined with 
white. From Hammacher, Schlemmer. At right: a white and silver coffee biggin from France for making drip coffee. 
From Hammacher, Schlemmer. A cheerful pitcher with bright green bands. From Lewis & Conger. A set of engaging 
green and white plaid bowls from R. H. Macy & Company 


An attractive mould and ice-tray 
remover which loosens the tray with 
easy pressure. From Hammacher, 
Schlemmer. Vegetable cutters and 
curler, a new and useful jar opener, 
and a stainless steel knife with spear 
end. From R. H. Macy & Company. 
A Bake-O-Meter oven thermometer 
showing how much heat is required 
Sor various roasts; a perfect pie plate 
with rim which catches the overflow 
of juices, and chromium-plated Pom 
Tongs for lifting boiled eggs, bacon, 
and so forth. From Lewis & Conger 
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MODERNIZING 


in LITTLE WAYS 





A free standing radiator in 
the kitchen may have a shelf 
built over it which not only 
will serve to warm the plates, 
but may have a rack attached 
for the quick drying of towels 


_— 
— 





No cioset is more convenient than one in the bath- 
room to hold linen and extra supplies. The one 
pictured above is built between the head of the 
tub and the door. Being only 11'' deep, it takes 
but little space in the room and yet it is adequate 
for its purpose. It also provides an excellent place 
for hanging the towels in daily use. Holes are 
bored in the door to give a circulation of air 


In the kitchen a great help is a small cupboard 
with screened doors in which food too hot to be put 
immediately into the refrigerator can be placed 
temporarily. Here it is shown built over an 
electric refrigerator of the type that has the 
mechanical equipment contained within the box 
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Some of the small Conveniences 
that may easily be added to ; 


. Various Rooms in the House 





When the child is small it is 
worth while, and indeed only 
just if neatness is expected, to 
provide shelves and a clothes 
pole within his reach 
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The sketch above shows what can be done when the 
closet is long, but too shallow to allow for a horizontal 
pole and clothes hangers. At one end a case of drawers, 
which can be purchased for the purpose, is fitted. The 
rest of the space has two long hooks, which can be found 
at any hardware store, placed far enough apart to take 
the hangers. These will accommodate more clothing 
than ordinary hooks on the walls 














When there is not space beside the bed for a bedside 
table, a shelf for lamp and books placed over it is a 
logical expedient, but so simple that it is often overlooked 
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KITCHEN UNITS OF NEW VERSATILITY 







Provide Everything from Closets to Cabinets 


BY DOROTHY STACEY BROWN 


Tae kitchen woodwork has long been a problem to the 
woman who desired a workshop efficiently arranged to suit 
her particular needs. Stoves, sinks, washing machines, and 
other labor-saving appliances have been brought up to 
date, but the kitchen cabinets, cupboards, and shelves are 
only too often much the same as those used in our grand- 
mother’s time. 

But it is no longer necessary for the housewife with exact 
ideas as to the requirements of her kitchen to spend a great 
deal of money on specially designed custom-built work, nor 
need she content herself with miscellaneous ready-made 
pieces which neither fit nor look well together, and whose 
varying heights and designs waste space and multiply 
cleaning problems. The solution is a set of units so designed 
that she may purchase as much or as little working and 
storage space as she desires, either buying a complete as- 
sortment or beginning with one piece, such as a cabinet 
base with a porcelain working surface, and adding the 
others from time to time. Designed by an expert, these 
units represent the latest ideas on saving cleaning and space 
and aiding efficient work; the material and construction 





are of the best, yet the cost is less than a carpenter making 
them to order would charge for the work alone. 

A kitchen equipped in this way will have shelves, cup- 
boards, closets, and a kitchen cabinet, all uniform in de- 
sign and height, which are really individual pieces fitting 
so closely and exactly that they may be bolted together 
into a compact whole with no waste spaces or dust-catch- 
ing openings. The pieces in place give a built-in effect, 
seeming to be a solid part of the kitchen woodwork, yet in 
case of moving they may be easily taken apart and set up 
again, perhaps in another order and for other uses, ac- 
cording to the needs of the new kitchen. 

Only the best kiln-dried hardwood, guaranteed not to 
warp, is used, and the construction is reénforced, extremely 
strong and durable. There are many little niceties of detail, 
such as the bakelite kick plate on the base of all the pieces 
and the perfectly flat surface of the porcelain cabinet top. 
The units stand flush with the floor so that there is no 
wasted, hard-to-clean space beneath, paneling with its 
dusty crevices has been eliminated to give unbroken sur- 
faces of smooth, enameled wood, and all hardware is of 





The kitchen units here shown may be purchased separately and yet, owing to their uniform design, give the 
impression of built-in cabinets when used in combination. There are no waste spaces or dust-catching crev- 
ices, and every detail is planned to simplify labor and reduce cleaning 




















non-tarnishing chromium plate. Drawers pull out easily, 
and doors fit exactly, and every detail is designed to sim- 
plify labor and reduce cleaning. 

Unless she is planning a complete new kitchen the house- 
wife is likely to choose the kitchen cabinet, or even only 
the working base which forms its lower half, as a first 





twenty-four inches for the small kitchen. The complete 
base and top in the narrower width costs less than forty 
dollars. 

The utility cabinet, which may be placed so closely 
alongside its larger neighbor that it seems to be part of it, 
is a really efficient example of its species. A shelf at the top 




















A kitchen cabinet to which have been added a two-shelf cupboard for supplies, a utility cabinet on the left 
for brooms, mops, and so forth, and a linen closet on the right, here used for china and cooking utensils. 
This makes a very efficient combination and gives the pleasing effect of a single unit. Photographs by 
courtesy of R. H. Macy & Company 


sample of the new idea. The base is a cabinet thirty-three 
and one-half inches high with a porcelain working surface 
which will, unless given unreasonably strenuous treat- 
ment, last a lifetime. A large wooden bread or chopping 
board hides in a groove beneath, from which it may be 
completely removed when necessary. Behind the two 
doors of the cabinet are two roomy shelves and five draw- 
ers — one wide and shallow with a division down the 
middle and another containing a metal bread and cake box. 

The cabinet is completed by a two-shelf cupboard which 
bolts on the base and may be added later if desired. Be- 
hind the doors is ample storage space for cooking materials 
or dishes, a combined flour container and sifter is set in the 
lower shelf, and there are two electrical outlets. Without 
the flour sifter and other fittings this unit may be hung on 
the wall as a simple cupboard — as it appears over the 
refrigerator in one of the illustrations — and will give 
very useful extra shelf space. The cabinet units are made in 
two widths, thirty-six inches for the average home and 





takes care of cleaning and polishing preparations, and 
against the back is a rack for small brushes, cloths, and 
miscellaneous cleaning aids. Below the shelf there is ample 
space to hang a full supply of brooms, brushes, dry and wet 
mops, and even to stand the vacuum cleaner, which usually 
refuses to fit agreeably into cabinets of older design. In 
fact, the closet is that unequaled blessing of the house- 
wife, a place where the complete cleaning equipment of the 
home is kept together and in such order that everything 
may be found at a moment's notice. 

The linen closet, which is the same size as the utility, 
may be used equally well for pots and pans or as a china 
closet. Inside are six shelves where baking needs, china 
and glassware, towels, or cooking pots will find a spacious 
lodging, and a whole wall of cupboards may be made of 
several of these placed side by side. Like the complete 
kitchen cabinet they are seventy-two inches high, so that 
when a utility closet is placed on one side of the cabinet 
and a closet with shelves on the (Continued on page 342) 
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LA CASITA EN CUERNAVACA 





The Mexican Home of Dwight W. Morrow 


BY FRANCES FLYNN PAINE 


Ix December of 1928 when 
Ambassador Dwight W. Morrow 
made his now famous arrival in 
Mexico City, the responsibilities 
which he encountered were seri- 
ous and difficult. The interest 
and intensity with which he 
threw himself into solving the 
delicate international questions 
then pending between the two 
countries brought him warning 
that he would have to conserve 
his strength if he hoped to finish the work he had so 
enthusiastically undertaken. A person not accustomed to 
the high altitude and stimulating climate of Mexico City 
is frequently misled into overexertion and inevitably 
suffers the consequences. Mr. Morrow was warned that 
he, like all others called upon to do intensive work, must 
frequently seek the relaxation of a lower altitude and 
intervals of tranquillity and rest. 

As a guest of Sir Esmond Ovey, British Minister to 
Mexico, Mr. Morrow went to Cuernavaca soon after his 
arrival and there first experienced the fascination and hap- 
piness of life as it can be enjoyed in this part of semitropical 








Mexico. Sir Esmond’s house, a 
very old Spanish Colonial one, 
was charming: its patios and 
portales filled with tropical vege- 
tation, strange but alluring to 
people from the North countries; 
the rooms with lovely old Span- 
ish Colonial furnishings; the 
living quarters made comfortable 
by installation of the essentials 
to an Anglo-Saxon’s ideas of 
convenience. 

Sir Esmond was an ideal host and it was easy to give 
one’s self up to the enjoyment of the moment, where just 
to be alive, to see, to feel, to sense such natural simple 
beauty as the country afforded, was to be content. All 
this must have made a strong appeal to Mr. Morrow, for 
soon after one of the old Colonial houses was found in 
Cuernavaca, which, with some improvements, was made 
suitable as a country place for the Morrow family. 

The ‘little week-end adobe house’ immediately became a 
source of great interest and pleasure to the family, for 
with this as a logical reason for collecting the many 
beautiful antiques and modern arts in which the country 


Sheril Schell 


Photographs by courtesy cf Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow 


Fig. 1. The corridor showing Colonial and Indian furniture. Primitive native potteries, as well as the Colonial Talavera, 
may be seen in the cupboard in the background. On the wall hang examples of painted and inlaid native lacquers, and the 


hand-woven wool rug on the floor is a large example of the blankets used by the Toluca Indians 
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Fig. 2. Corridors, portales, and a glimpse of the mirador beyond. < 
This mirador is a cool refreshing place for afternoon tea and affords 
@ magnificent view of the great valley that surrounds Cuernavaca ¢ 
, 
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abounds, the Morrows were brought quickly and inti- 
mately into a very real current of Mexican life. They 
hunted for rare old pieces of Colonial furniture, tooled 
leather, old brocades, velvets, lovely lacquers, chests, 
plaques, glass, silver, rugs, laces, potteries, and tiles, all 
in the Colonial tradition, and the beautiful Indian things, 
simple, charming, and extremely decorative, that are 
made by the Mexicans to-day. The latter, if intelligently 
used, make a very important contribution to contem- 
porary interior decoration and garden furnishing. The 
Morrows used many of these lovely things in their house, 
and the photograph of the corridor (Figure 1) shows some 
of the simpler types of Indian chairs and pottery. The 
hand-woven wool rug on the floor is a large example of 
the blankets used by the Toluca Indians. In the foreground 
of the photograph is a petate or hand-woven split-palm 
mat, universally used by the Indians of Mexico in their 
little jacals or adobe houses. 

The corridor, patio, and mirador are the most important 
features of the Spanish Colonial country houses in the 
tropical or semitropical latitudes. The corridor is an inner 
covered loggia facing the open central patio or garden. 
Rooms are placed, almost universally, one deep around 
the patio. Very rarely indeed is there a room that has not 
immediate access to this garden, except, of course, in such 
cosmopolitan places as Mexico City, where unfortunately, 
as with us, bad foreign influences have crept in to destroy 
the purity of their Colonial architecture. 

In Mexico City baby skyscrapers and California bunga- 
lows are needlessly, but rapidly, destroying the beauty of 
the Spanish Colonial architecture, and one feels that it is a 
great pity, for there is no economic reason for the substitu- 















Fig. 3. A glimpse of the hand-wrought iron balustrade on 
the stairway leading from the patio up to the mirador. 
In the foreground are some of the beautiful creamy-pink 
ollas or jars that are to be found in Mexico along the 
Pacific slope 


Fig. 4. The charmingly informal manner in which the 
Mexicans use their garden potteries is well demonstrated 
in this illustration which shows some of the steps leading 
down to a lower terrace. Old garden walls and steps 
painted over and over and showing through the soft color 
washes of earlier coats, weathered throughout the centu- 
ries by the tropical elements, add an indescribable love- 
liness to the gardens, houses, and streets of Mexico 


tion of this ugliness for the beauty that is being destroyed. 

Lately a few endeavors have been made to study the 
magnificent pre-Colonial architecture of the country and 
adapt it to present-day use. If such enterprising Yankee 
architects as have unfortunately invaded Cuba can be 
restrained from doing their worst in Mexico also, there is 
still hope that the country may, for a time at least, retain 
the marvelous charm and beauty that are among its princi- 
pal attractions. It is hoped that Mexico will realize, in 
time, that to encourage Americans to erect poor imitations 
of the prevalent United States small-town hotels, houses, 
and theatres in Mexico is to lose one of the country’s 
greatest heritages, and to no avail. 

Mexico has many valuable assets which she can develop. 
She is prodigiously wealthy agriculturally, as well as in 
natural resources and minerals, and can become one of the 
world’s greatest playgrounds. Given her superb climate 


























and diversity of scenery, by preserving the peculiar charm 
of the architecture and the customs and costumes of her 
many Indian tribes, she can attract enormous numbers of 
people if she does not destroy the very things that have 
the strongest appeal to the foreigner. And at the same 
time she will be conserving the very best of her own 
inheritance. 

But to get back to the Morrow house. The mirador in 
this house is charming, affording as it does (Figures 2 and 
6) a magnificent view of the great valley that surrounds 
Cuernavaca. It is a cool and refreshing place for afternoon 
tea or to enjoy the tranquillity of an evening in quiet con- 
versation with friends. The various patios and corridors 
on different levels are also characteristic of the houses of 
Cuernavaca, as the town is built on the slope of the foot- 
hills leading into the valley. Figures 3 and 5 show the 
corridors and portales that bound the terraced patios. 

In the foreground of Figure 1 can be seen some of the 
very beautiful creamy-pink ollas or jars that are found in 
Mexico along the Pacific slope, and which form a part of 
the extensive collection of native potteries that have been 
brought together in this house. The manner in which 
these potteries are used is demonstrated in Figure 4, show- 
ing some of the steps leading down on to a lower terrace. 
The effect of the plain walls, painted in soft color and 
weathered by the tropical elements, is very lovely. 

The pool (Figure 5) is also characteristic of the houses 
in all the warm sections of Mexico. They vary in size from 
the small pila to enormous terraced pools such as are to be 
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found in the famous Borda gardens in this same little town 
of Cuernavaca, which, since pre-Colonial days, even before 
Montezuma’s reign, has been the playground for Mexico 
City. Sheltered by mountain barriers on the north, Cuer- 
navaca, situated on a southern slope, has a superb climate, 
warm and semitropical. Its luxuriant foliage and mar- 
velous scenery make it one of the most beautiful villages on 
this continent. A more tranquil spot can scarcely be found. 
The sun and warm rains have aged the red-tiled roofs and 
tinted the walls until they seem inseparably blended with 
the thickly flowering foliage. Tall palms rise from the 
patios. Bougainvillea climbs everywhere, its gorgeous 
masses of flowers hiding, subduing, uniting patios, build- 
ings, and walls under its great blankets of color. 

From the miradors one can see the surrounding hacien- 
das and villages dotting the hillsides. Ancient Spanish 
bridges, their classic and massive architecture softened by 
the luxuriant mantel of flowering vines, cross and recross 
the swiftly running streams that flow down from the 
mountains. One can trace, up over the hilltops and into 
the mountains, glimpses of the roadway as it cuts through 
the forest — roads built by Cortes to facilitate the com- 
plete conquest of Mexico. On these roads one can watch 
the groups of Indians, wending their way over the hills 
down into the valleys, bringing their wares to the market 
place — the same market place described by Mrs. Morrow 
in The Painted Pig, where she and her daughter Constance, 
‘who helped me buy a painted pig at Cuernavaca,’ found so 
much to interest and amuse them. (Continued on page 340) 


Photograph by courtesy of Ambassador Clark 





Fig. 5. A view of the swimming pool in the Morrow gardens. Pools, which are characteristic of all Mexican houses, vary 
in size from small pila to the enormous ones found in the famous Borda gardens in this same town 
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I bequeath to Dean Swift esq., my large silver standish, consisting of a large 
silver plate, an ink pot, and a sand box. — Pore 








oo years of urging by devoted ad- 
ZA mirers all over the world, the family of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson finally consented a 
year ago to open his study to the public. 
The room is exactly as he left it. The stiff, 
uncomfortable-looking rocker in which he did 
his work stands by the table on which his | 
portfolio lies. Along one wall are his books, 
many of them first editions annotated by his 
hand. On the others hang the portraits of | 
his friends and relatives. One steps into the | 
room with a sense of stepping over a threshold 
into the past. | 

Not long ago I happened to be standing | 
near the door when a gushing young woman | 
approached, and, with scarcely a glance at the 
room itself, turned immediately to a little 
calendar which hangs by the chimney. One 
knew that she had in her mind’s eye one of 
those simpering affairs with an illuminated 
thought for every day which women some- 
times affect in their bedrooms. 

She stooped to look, and then walked 
suddenly away. 

Along the top of the Emerson calendar she | 
had read: ‘Baby-carriages easy terms.’ And | 
at the bottom, ‘Get your refrigerators now.’ | 


Furnishings of an Eighteenth- 
Century Writing ‘Desk 





HAVE on my desk a little leather-covered 

book entitled Te Young Man’s Compan- 
ion, a compendium of practical information 
‘made easy,’ which in the year 1750 had gone 
into its eighteenth edition, and which is said 
among other things to have been the source 
of much of the early education of the Father 
of our Country. There, under the heading 
‘Materials for Writing,’ I find this delightful 
bit of verse: — 


A Pen-knife Razor-metal, Quills good store; 

Gum-Sandrick Powder to pounce Paper o’er; 

Ink shining black, Paper more white than 
Snow, 

Round and square Rulers on yourself bestow; 

Small Compasses to rule your double Lines, 

Wax, Sand, and Black-lead Pens for your 
Designs: 

These with a willing Mind, and ready Hand, 

Will make this Art your Servant atCommand. 


On the whole, the list speaks for itself. 


| 
i 
| 
| 


— 


Wax, sand, rulers, and compasses are articles 
familiar to even the most modern-minded. 
‘Black-lead Pens’ were pencils, with points of 
lead in fact as well as name. Of ‘Gum- 
Sandrick’ I shall speak later. 

The verse follows a paragraph of directions 
for taking ‘the first, second, or third Quills 
in the Wing of a Goose or Raven,’ and cutting 
the quill into a pen. Nor has the form of pen 
made after those directions been improved on 
to the present day. On another page a recipe 
for making ink of oak galls is given, very 
little if any different from that found in the 
excavated ruins of Pompeii, and not far differ- 
ent, they tell me, from the ink in your own 
inkwells. But of the containers for these tools 
of the ‘willing Mind, and ready Hand,’ there 
is, unfortunately, nothing. Needless to say, 
it is with these the collector is most concerned. 

In gathering together the following notes, I 
have been much indebted to Mr. Richard W. 
Hale of Boston, whose interest in old writing 
equipment of all kinds is well known and of 
long standing. With unprecedented generos- 
ity he has turned over to me material which is 
the result of years of personal observation and 
of painstaking inquiry of authorities on this 
subject all over the world. I shall be glad if 
the brief consideration which I am able to 
give it here serves to encourage him in the 
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Fig. 1. The ink ‘standdish’ of Nicholas Bowes, 
Jirst minister of the church in Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, engraved with bis name and the date 
1725. The box and sand caster are of brass 
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project of some day putting it into more 
complete and permanent form. 

No doubt the earliest form of container for 
pens and ink was the narrow brass box for 


Courtesy of Mr. Richard Hale 





Fig. 2. A Sheffield taper holder once 
owned by Fobn Quincy Adams 


split-reed pens with a small box at the side 
for ink, with which the monk from Sangor 
Gutok laid open the forehead of the lama 
in Kipling’s Kim. Such boxes are still to be 
found in Egypt and the Far East, and such, 
no doubt, was the ‘ink-horn’ of which we 
read in the Book of the Prophet Ezekial, 
the Hebrew phrasing having been translated 
by the makers of the Authorized Version 
into terms understandable to their readers 
through the equipment of the sixteenth- 
century scrivener. It is said that as late as the 
year 1853 a rent and rate collector near 
Derby, England, was still going about with a 
goose quill stuck behind his ear, and an 
inkhorn slung by a cord from his buttonhole. 

The pen-and-ink box of Europe and Ameri- 
ica during the seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth centuries was more nearly what its 
English name implies, a stand-dish, or shal- 
low box on feet, in which the necessary writing 
materials were placed in compartments 
made to fit them. It was of various materials, 
— usually pewter, brass, or silver, — and was 
covered with a hinged lid. 
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An interesting example of such a box from 
an American collection is illustrated in 
Figure 1. It belonged to Nicholas Bowes, 
first minister of the church in Bedford, 
Massachusetts, a man whose writing equip- 
ment, I think, would likely have been typical 
of that most commonly in use in this country 
during his time. His name and a date are 
engraved on the lid thus: — 


Nicholas Bowes 
His Standdish 
Augst 4 
1725 


5 


The box is of brass and is divided into 
four compartments — three small rectangular 
ones, and a long narrow one for pens. These 
were no doubt quills from the ‘Wing of a 
Goose or Raven.’ Nicholas Bowes would have 
heard of metal pens. Before his death he may 
even have used one — on occasion. He would 


Courtesy of Concord Antiquarian Society 





Fig. 3. The standish of Ezra Ripley, pastor of 
the First Church in Concord, Massachusetts. 
The ware is German stoneware or ‘pot 
d’gray’ decorated with cobalt and manganese 


certainly have read the lines of Pope written 
in 1738 ‘On Receiving from the Right Honor- 
able the Lady Frances Shirley a Standish 
and Two Pens’ (one steel and one gold). But 
he would have stuck to his quills for every- 
day use. A contemporary note says that quill 
pens continued in general use until well into 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and that in 1833 the struggle for supremacy 
between steel and quills was at its height. The 
first commercially successful steel pens seem 
to have been produced about 1837. But even 
to the present time, professional scriveners 
in England have continued to use quills, and 
a supply may always be found on the table 
for counsel in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


Fig. 5. A Sheffield bougie box, 
so called after the French word 
for taper. Boxes in this style 
are also found in brass and 
pewter. To the left a rarely 
beautiful little writing box de- 
signed for a lady’s writing desk. 
The covering is a bright green 
shagreen; the inkwell, sand 
caster, and seal are cut crystal 
silver-mounted 








So Nicholas Bowes would have cut his 
quills to his liking, and would no doubt have 
kept his penknife tucked away in the com- 
partment with his pens. 

His inkwell, which was of lead, as so many 
of that day were, may be seen in the small 
compartment at the right, fitted snugly so as 
to avoid sliding or spilling. About the opening 
for ink are four small holes to hold the used 
pens until they dried and could be laid with 
the others. To the left is his sand caster, a 
small perforated brass box in which are still 
to be found a few grains of a coarse sand (some 
of it undoubtedly mica) which served him in 
lieu of blotting paper. 

You have seen it used on the stage, if 
not in real life. The writer casts the sand 
freely on his newly written sheet, and then 
pours it back into the box by funneling the 
paper. I have read somewhere the lament of 
an eighteenth-century housewife, in which 
she tells of the trouble the sand is to her, 
sifting into the drawers of writing tables and 
on to the floor, and dropping out of every 
letter received through the post. Though 
blotting paper of a sort had been known since 
medieval times, it was not until around the 
1830’s or 1840’s that a resourceful manufac- 
turer came to milady’s rescue with a com- 
mercially produced paper which permitted 
her to sweep away the sand once and for all, 
and have done with it forever. 

Since we know that the perforated box in 
Nicholas Bowes’s ‘standdish’ contained sand 
and not pounce, we can only guess that if he 
had pounce, he kept it in a separate box in his 
writing table. The terms ‘sand box’ and 
“pounce box’ have been used so often inter- 
changeably that it may be well to pause a 
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moment here to differentiate between them. 

The New Oxford Dictionary defines pounce 
as ‘a fine powder . . . used to prevent ink 
from spreading in writing over an erasure 
on unsized paper, also to prepare the surface 
of parchment to receive writing’; Dr. John- 
son, as ‘The Powder of Gum Sandarach, so 
called because it is thrown upon paper 
through a perforated box.’ Sandarach is ‘a 
white gum oozing out of the juniper tree.’ 

Now the eighteenth-century writer re- 
spected both his time and his materials. He 
had none too plentiful a supply of either. If 
he made a mistake in writing, he erased it 
painstakingly, not with a rubber eraser, of 
which he knew nothing, but with his penknife. 
If he wished to write again upon the rough- 
ened surface, he ‘pounced it o’er’ with 
powdered juniper gum, and rubbed the 
powder in well with his finger so that the ink 
would not run as he wrote. Or if he were 
writing on parchment, which is oily, he 
rubbed in pounce to make a surface better fit 
to take the ink. Pounce is used by draughts- 
men to-day for this latter purpose. 

We do not know whether or how the eight- 
eenth-century pounce box was different from 
the sand caster. Judging from the fact that 
the ordinary standish seems to have been 
equipped with a sand box only, we are forced 
to the conclusion that pounce was considered 
a less indispensable material, and was kept 
by those who wanted it in a separate con- 
tainer. Just what its form was we shall not 
know until a box turns up with some of the 
pounce left in it, or until a standish is dis- 
covered having two perforated boxes instead 
of one. I have seen one boxwood caster, 
known to have been (Continued on page 346) 














Fig. 4. A pewter standish in tray form having a wafer box in place of the 


more usual candle or taper bolder 
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Fig. 


and sand caster are of cut glass silver-mounted 
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6. A Sheffield ink standish of the George III period. The inkwell | 
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Q. Our dining-room has recently 
been papered with a scenic paper 
which we wish to have glazed (not 
‘antiqued’) so that it may be wiped 
down. How should this be done? 


A. The best method of treating your 
scenic wallpaper to preserve it is to glue- 
size and varnish it. There is, however, no 
way of doing this so that it will not change 
the color of the paper somewhat. 

In glue-sizing, an absolutely clear, trans- 
parent gelatine glue should be used, and 
it would probably take three coats, for 
unless every little pocket in the paper is 
covered and the glue well spread over all 
cracks and joints, the varnish will get 
through to the paper and leave a grease 
spot. 

We think varnish is better for this pur- 
pose than shellac and would recommend a 
white varnish, as this changes the color 
of the paper the least. Your paper will 
probably take at least two coats of varnish, 
and it must be put on in the proper con- 
sistency to work successfully. 


Q. Several years ago I saw an article 
about radiators in the House Beautiful, 
in which it said how much more satis- 
factory they were if painted with 
ordinary paint instead of radiator 
paint. So I had a couple painted to 
try it out. I like the appearance much 
better, but the paint peels off so that 
they either look badly or have to be 
repainted too often. The article I saw 
did not mention any particular kind 
of paint, and I am writing to ask if 
you can recommend a brand of paint 
that will have some affinity with the 
metal radiators and stick to them. 


A. There are two rules in painting which 
must be applied in order to have the paint- 
ing a success. The first is that the surface 
to be painted must be clean or the paint 
will not adhere to it, and the second is that 
the proper kind of paint for the purpose 
must be used. 

New radiators are often covered with 
dirt and grease spots from the hands of the 
men who delivered and installed them, 
but which, because of the color of the 
metal, do not show. For this reason, 
radiators should be washed down with sal 
soda and water and allowed to become 
thoroughly dry before painting. 

An aluminum or bronze paint will ad- 
here without trouble, and this is probably 
one reason why one sees so many bronze 
and aluminum radiators. A lithopone or 
zinc paint will also adhere, with or with- 
out a priming coat of bronze or aluminum, 
although we should prefer to use such a 
priming coat when possible. Lead and oil 
paint should not be used for radiators, as it 
discolors and peels off with the heat. 





In refinishing radiators which are now 
bronze or aluminum painted, be sure they 
are clean, and then use a lithopone paint. 

If you try to repaint radiators which are 
already painted, remove as much as pos- 
sible of the existing coat before applying 
the lithopone, because if lead and mee 
was used, it will continue to peel off and 
take the lithopone paint with it. 


Q. I am renovating a house. In the 
dining-room there is a concrete floor 
—no cellar underneath — which is 
darkened by use. There are also sev- 
eral zigzag cracks in the concrete, due 
perhaps either to faulty mixing or to 
settling of the ground. The floor is laid 
at each end with square tiles to repre- 
sent borders of small rugs. I should 
like to have your views as to the best 
manner of treating this floor to make 
it more attractive. 


A. The cracks in your concrete floor 
should be filled, but we know of no way of 
doing this so that they will not show. If 
your floor has rea] tiles set into it, we doubt 
if you would want an entirely new surface. 
With the proper treatment concrete floors 
may be painted, or, if you wish a mottled 
effect, they may be stained. If they are not 
too discolored, possibly washing them 
thoroughly with household ammonia and 
warm water, letting them dry completely, 
and then waxing them to a high polish 
will be all the renovating necessary. As 
paint has a tendency to fill the —_ and 
somewhat destroy the texture of the con- 
crete, we should prefer waxing them. If 
the cracks are very bad, painting may make 
them show less than any other treatment. 

If the floor has been previously waxed or 
oiled, remove this finish with gasoline or 
turpentine. If the cracks are filled with 
new cement mixture so that free lime is 
present, this should be killed by brushing 
or spraying the surface of the cracks with a 
wash, in the proportion of two or three 
pounds of zinc sulphate crystals dissolved 
in a gallon of water. This should be done 
before either painting or waxing. You 
might try this washing and waxing on a 
small portion of the floor where it comes 
under the rug. If you dislike the result, 
remove the wax with turpentine and paint 
the floor. If you wish an entirely new sur- 
face, it would be possible to put a hard- 
wood floor over the concrete and have it 
cemented down. Rubber tile and linoleum 
can also be used, although these would of 
course raise the level of the floor above 
those of adjoining rooms. 


Q. I should appreciate your sugges- 
tions on the best way to do over an old 
house and still retain that old look, 
my home being an unpretentious frame 
building, Colonial type, a hundred or 
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more years of age. I list below 
some of my problems: Floors — of 
pine, with cracks; walls — plastered, 
smooth finish, cracked; chimney — 
built on outside, some bricks falling 
away, others — or crumbling; 
windowpanes from which the putty 
falls every time you raise the sash. 
(Do you know of any kind of putty 
that will stick?) Would hardwood 
floors be out of place in an old house 
of this character? What kind of floor 
looks best with mahogany furniture? 


A. Replying to your questions regarding 
your old house: If the floors are of really 
old wide boards, we should try to keep 
them. If the cracks are too bad, it may 
mean relaying the floors. Otherwise, the 
worst of the cracks can be filled with 
‘Savogran Crack Filler,’ which will have to 
be renewed at times, but will last for quite 
a while. When using Savogran it should 
be colored to match the color of the floor. 

If the pine is hard pine, we should rec- 
ommend staining it a dark color, then giv- 
ing it a hot-oil finish. If the floor is soft 
pine, we should probably paint it. In 
painting floors, however, be sure to use a 
prepared floor paint — that is, one mixed 
with varnish in place of oil, as a straight 
lead and oil paint will not stay down. 

We should have the cracks in your walls 
filled, and then papered or painted. Where 
the cracks are very bad, papered walls 
which will cover up the cracks are prob- 
ably more desirable. 

For your chimney, we know of no way 
of remedying the difficulty except to have 
the bricks which are crumbling pulled out 
and replaced by good ones. When the 
chimney is restored, you may wish to 
paint it as a method of preserving the old 
bricks which are still in place. 

The old putty on your window sash 
probably falls off because the old sash is so 
porous that it absorbs all the moisture 
in the putty. Remove the old putty, paint 
the sash where it comes in contact with 
the putty, to seal the pores, and then reset 
the glass with a new putty mixed of one- 
half common putty and one-half white lead, 
ome enough whiting to make it usable. 

io not use straight common putty. 

Hardwood floors would not be out of 
place in an old house, provided they are 
stained to a nice soft brown, not too light 
in color, and are given a soft finish. Light- 
colored and highly polished floors should 
be avoided, but dark floors will look well 
with your furniture. 
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Announcing sensational new 


RCA Victor Radio-Phonograph 


Featuring new record that plays 30 minutes, (about 4 times 
as long as present type) and SIX other revolutionary 


developments . . . all at the former price of a radio alone! 


. 
New 10-tube De Luxe Super-Heterodyne 
Radio with Pentode Tubes and Auto- 
matic Volume Control. 

2 
New electrically recorded and electrically 
amplified phonograph recording. 

3 
New automatic record changer—that will 
play ten records as long as you like. 

4 
New long-playing records—15 minutes of 
music on each side or half hour per record. 


5 
Marvelous home-recording apparatus 
with studio-type microphone—so you can 
make 10-inch records of your own voice. 
6 
New chromium needles—good for 100 
playings—also improve tone. 
us 
New acoustically balanced cabinet—care- 
fully designed for fine tone effect just as 
the old masters designed their violins. 


ODAY ...a glorious new type of home enter- 
tainment is here! Today with the new RCA 
Victor tadio-phonograph, you have at your command 
notonly America’s $70,000,000 worth of broadcasting 
programs—not only a $500,000 library of the 
world’s finest music—but also—you can now enjoy 
two and a half hours of record music without touching 
the instrument, or stirring from your chair. 


You can now enjoy a marvelous new type of 
record that plays 15 minutes on each side—30 
minutes in all. A record far more true in reproduc- 
ing tone. 


You can now enjoy a new RADIO—a 10-tube 
De Luxe Super-Heterodyne—the finest RCA 
Victor radio ever made. It employs the new RCA 
Victor Synchronized Tone System, affording radio 
entertainment heretofore impossible. 


A new type of record changer is here, too!... 
capable of playing any 10 regular-size records as long 
as you desire—with no effort on your part. 


A new type of phonograph is here with a new 
method of electrical amplification almost uncanny 
in its realistic effect. And all these features come 
f0 you in this new instrument for $350—about half 
the former price! By all means, hear this new radio- 














de 
The New RCA Victor Radio-Phonograph, Model RAE-59, Price $350 
phonograph at your RCA Victor dealer's today . . . 
hear the new long-playing records . . . and hear the 
many other new RCA Victor instruments . . . radios 
from $37.50 to $179 complete . . . combinations 
from $114 to $995. 


RCA Victor Co.,Inc. ‘RADIO HEADQUARTERS” 
Camden,N.J.A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary. 


RCA Victo 


RADIOS 
VICTOR RECORDS 


r 


PHONOGRAPH-COMBINATIONS 













All you do is select the records... the mechanism 
does the rest. . . 40 minutes of music from present 
type records... 2% hours— almost four times 
as much—from new long-playing type. Machine 
also plays individually any record you now own, 
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ut of the shadow 
with Lustraglass 


Mitions of homes are buried in 
the shadow of impoverished light—sunlight deprived of health-giving 
shorter ultra-violet rays—by ordinary window glass. Bring your home 
out of the shadow with Lustraglass—the ultra-violet ray window glass. 
Use this wonderful new glass in every window and bring indoors more 
sunlight and more daylight. Lustraglass transmits a substantial amount 
of the shorter, more valuable ultra-violet rays of sunlight shut out by 
ordinary window glass. Yet Lustraglass costs no more than any good 
window glass. Be sure to specify “Lustraglass” by name. It has no 
“equal” because there is no other glass just like it. Lustraglass can be 


purchased from reliable dealers everywhere. Send for Booklet A-430. 


USTRAGLASS 


the ultra violet vy window glass wees 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY 
Fifth Ave. and Wood St. _—~Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
LIVES AGAIN 


[ Continued from page 292] 


Empire, the style was greatly modi- 
fied. Classic decorative motifs 
were often eliminated and local 
motifs used instead. There was a 
great latitude in woods, for walnut, 
cherry, maple, and birch were used, 
and much of the furniture is painted 
with stiff fruit and flower sarang 
It was, perhaps, the stodgiest form 
of Empire, but in one phase it is 
distinctly attractive. This is the 
use of unstained mahogany, light 
in color, with decorations painted 
in black and gold. The style flour- 
ished up to about 1830, when it 
suffered the decline which occurred 
in other countries. 

Now, one hundred years after 
the neoclassic began to decline, our 
own country is becoming increas- 
ingly interested in it once more. 
Reproductions are being made by 
our own furniture manufacturers, 
a few copied exactly, but the ma- 
jority, especially Empire reproduc- 
tions, simplified, the furniture 
being scaled down so that, while 
proportions and design remain 
authentic, individual pieces are 
less heavy and more appropriate to 
our present-day surroundings. Up- 
holstery and drapery fabrics are 
reproduced in correct colors and 


designs. Few people to-day would | 
care to reproduce literally a Dj. 
rectoire or Empire background — 
it would savor too much of a stage 
set; but the best of our present-day 
houses and apartments, with their 
well-proportioned rooms and large 
wall spaces, make admirable set- 
tings for a  nineteenth-cent 
interior. Pieces of Duncan Phyfe 
and Directoire furniture may be 
used in the same room; they ‘get 
along together’ well, and the sim- 
pler forms of Empire may be in- 
cluded. Biedermeier furniture has 
lately enjoyed a great vogue, and 
this, too, mingles well with the 
other styles. 

Venetian blinds, much used dur- 
ing the Regency in England, are 
to-day very popular, and add a 
decorative al ieieciaiedl touch 
to such a room. If one keeps in 
mind the classic decoration which 
fostered the nineteenth-century 
styles, and also remembers our 
present-day life and its require- 
ments, one may create interiors that 
preserve the spirit and charm of 
a fascinating age which is gone, 
yet at the same time are eminently 
livable and suitable to our own 
day and age. 


George H. Van Anda 


The simpler forms of American nineteenth-century furniture are 
used in this dining-room. The settee is the typical painted and sten- 
ciled piece of the period, and the dining chairs have the lyre back 
which was a favorite Phyfe motif. Evans, Moore & Woodbridge, 


Architects 
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In a Class by Itself 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL EIGHT... . Chrysler’s masterpiece. Largest, fastest, richest Chrysler ever built. A car that has called world-wide attention to itself 
by the records it has won. A Sedan and a Roadster captured twelve ofhcial A.A.A. Contest Board stock car speed records at Daytona Beach, Florida—six speed 


records apiece. A Roadster won the Grand Prize for Roadsters at the annual Monte Carlo style show. Magnificeat motor cars in every particular. 1 45-inch 


wheelbase. 1 25 horsepower. Multi-Range 4-speed transmission with Dual High gears and quick, quiet gear shift. One high gear tor breath-taking pick-up in trathe, 


another still higher gear for the open road. There’s no car like it or equal to it—the Chrysler Imperial Eight is in a class by itself. We proudly invite you to drive it. 


oe 
et 


s-Passenger Sedan $2745; Close-Coupled Sedan (illustrated) $2845; 7-Passenger Sedan $2945; Sedan-Limousine $3145. Custom 
Body Styles: Coupe $3150; Roadster $3220; Convertible Coupe $3 320; Phaeton, $3575. F.O.B. Factory. Special Equipment Extra. 
neem nytnnnnnnynnnnmnennnmmmmnmemmnmnssemneeneeneee ene enenenEEEEEEEeEaa 
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Now and for seasons 


to come, your Orinoka 


Sunfast Draperies will 


STAND BY THEIR COLORS 
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Charming windows in an Italian room; from the Orinoka booklet 


You decorate a lovely room, not for a season but for 
several years. Carefully and painstakingly you determine 
upon its color values. They may be subtle, or rich and 
vivid—the delicate pastels of Louis XVI, or the warm, 
sunny tones of the Southwest. But they must be fadeless. 
If sunshine or washing can change them in the least, your 
harmony, however exquisite, is ruined. 

You run no risk with Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast 
Draperies. Their colors may seem as fragile as a flower or 
so brilliant that they could not possibly keep their depth, 
but they will not fade. Look for the guarantee which accom- 
panies every bolt of Orinoka Sunfast Fabrics: ‘These 
goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If the color 
changes from exposure to the sun or from washing, the 
merchant is hereby authorized to replace them with 
new goods or to refund the purchase price.” 

If you would like our color booklet, “Draperies and 
Color Harmony,” mail 10 cents with the coupon. With the 
booklet, we will send the name of a dealer in your vicinity 
who can show you the real beauty of Orinoka Fabrics. The 
Orinoka Mills, 183 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


ORINOKA SUNFAST 


Draperies... colors guaranteed sun and tubfast 





THE ORINOKA MILLS, 183 Madison Avenue, New York City 


; Gentlemen: Will you send me a copy of the Orinoka booklet, 
‘Draperies and Color Harmony’’? I am enclosing 10 cents. 


Name 





Street 
City 
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and beige tones. They make a dis- 
tinct addition to the possibilities 
for interesting rooms and are most 
welcome. Even the colors that 
now are called taupe are better in 
tone than they were ten years ago. 
There is a distinct tendency toward 
definite color as compared with 
their former noncommittal appear- 
ance. These new taupes show a 
trend toward brown, red, and gold 
— and the difference makes a great 
improvement in the atmosphere of 


Fig. 10. A linen or flax rug showing an interesting texture. 


Courtesy of Walker & Heisler 


the room where they are used, as 
the reflected light from the rug in a 
room is an important element in 
the establishment of pleasant at- 
mosphere. It is not difficult to see 
why our rooms have changed 
character to such a marked degree 
with these new clean colors. 

The majority of them are being 
used in either the type of rug 
known as a broadloom wilton or a 
chenille. It is only comparatively 
recently that the wilton type has 
been made without pattern. We 
usually think of it as a machine 
product similar to an Oriental as 
far as pattern is concerned, ex- 
pressed in worsted or wool pile, 
but lacking, unfortunately, any of 
the charm of the original Oriental 
hand-knotted product. Structur- 
ally, this type of rug has always 
stood for strength and long hard 
wear. The threads that are cut on 
the surface to form the pile are 
buried deep in the back of the rug 
and make a fine solid substantial 
floor covering. Worsted rugs of 
this type have always given a softer 
effect than the wools, although 
they do not necessarily wear any 
better. Worsted is the name given 
to the longer fibres of the wool; 
they give more feeling of softness 
and lustre than do the stubbly ones. 
The wool fibres are sturdy and 
strong and give a fabric geo 
durability. Naturally, the worsted 
fibres give a softer sheen to the 
color. The coarser and shorter the 
wool, the less sheen, and the more 
evident will be the breaking of 
light over the fibres. This affects 
markedly the texture quality and 
determines in many cases the use 
of the rug facts that will be 


explained in greater detail in a 
later article. 

These new broadloom wiltons — 
called broadlooms because they 
can now be made very wide with- 
out seams — come in qualities that 
are well within the reach of even 
the very modest budget for at least 
a few of the rooms. Among the 
less-expensive grades the fillers are 
often of jute instead of wool, and 
the pile is both short and sparse, 
In the best grades — for which 


there has grown a strong demand 
because of the practicability of the 
rug — the pile is close and deep and 
the fillers are wool. Lift a piece of 
broadloom and roll it over in your 
hand if you wish to feel the differ- 
ence between the two. The piece 
with jute in it will feel stiff and ‘ 
show resistance. The piece of all 
wool will be soft and _ flexible. 
Practically, the one with jute will 
give fair service, although it is not 
very happy when subjected to the 
cleaning process. In point of a 
pearance, it is good — unless the 
pile is too short and too sparse. 
It will never have the feeling of 
resiliency given by the better grade, 
and down on the floor it will never 
give the soft effect of the other. 
Nevertheless, it is a fair rug and it 
comes now in excellent colors. 

For those who wish to economize 
still further there come these same 
colors in the same weave, but in 
narrower widths that can be 
seamed together. The effect is 
never quite as pleasant, and a 
cheaper broadloom will show 
wear on the seams before the body 
part does. However, if we look 
at the amount of our investment 
judicially, we know that we are 
getting all that we have paid for — 
and the rug will give hic service 
for a reasonable number of years. 
Figure 2 shows the difference in 
the effect of these two grades as 
nearly as a black and_ white 
photograph can. 

The chenilles really begin about 
where the broadloom wiltons leave 
off — in point of expense. A good 
chenille is expensive, but it is also 
beautiful. A good grade of broad- 
loom can be purchased for the 
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“A house built two hundred and more years 
ago, and rich in historical associations, presents a 
real problem to those responsible for its correct 
preservation. The famous Hancock-Clarke house 
in Lexington, Massachusetts is one where the prob- 
lem of reproducing the true antiquity of a roof has 
been successfully overcome. Its modern roof might 
be the very one which sheltered John Hancock. 
It is so authentic... It has the soft, weathered 
qualities of roofs aged by time.” 
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~— 4 Built by the Rev. John Hancock in 1698, this house in Lexington sheltered John Hancock, descendant of 
> body : z 3 ‘Sn 
ee the builder and signer of the Declaration of Independence, when Paul Revere rode to warn him of the march 


> look ed ‘ 
sement of the British from Boston on the memorable morning of April 19, 1775... Photograph by Charles Sheeler. 
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The selection of a roof is of utmost importance, no matter what the age 

or period of the house. For a roof that is obvious/y modern dominates the 

whole design .. . 

~ . . . . ; 

Jo h ns-Manville It was to provide the essential protection, yet preserve unity, that 

Salem Roofs were developed under the supervision of a prominent archi- 
s leave tect. Made of asbestos fibres and Portland cement, Salem Shingles cannot 
, Bond burn or wear out. They are available in soft grays, greens, browns, and reds. 


is also ; : ‘ , 7 has ae 
oe ae ie is Roo 1 Your architect will assist you in selecting the Salem Roof for yout 

: > rt ~ - ‘an ~ - pa > 
r the S house—or write to Architectural Service, Johns-Manville, Madison Ave- 


nue and 41st Street, New York City. 
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Good Taste requires that your 
Tables fit your Architectural 


Sch 
~ .. for Example 


IMPERIAL SUGGESTS FOR THE 


COLONIAL 





. .. This lovely group to 
add intriguing beauty to 
the living rooms of the 
home. A graceful nest 
coffee tabie as a double 


aid in the art of arg we 
ity —a decorative Dun- 
can Phyfe wall console — 
and a drop-leaf Duncan 
Phyfe reproduction that 
is as practical as it is 
charming. Each is ex- 
quisitely styled and built, 
as are all Imperials. 


O; course in 


planning complete new fur- 
nishings, every careful home 
planner would key the tables 
in with the decorative scheme. 
But extensive new furnishings 
are not always necessary to 
give a room that new fresh- 
ness and style so dear to every 
woman’s heart. 


A table or two selected from 
Imperial’s vast assortment of 
designs —a table perfectly 
harmonizing with the archi- 
tectural theme of the home 
wii! accomplish wonders for 
any room, and for very little money — even $50.00 or less will do. 


Ask your dealer to show you Imperial tables. You will be 
surprised and delighted at their beauty, their variety and their 
reasonable prices. 


Imperial tables are designed and built by America’s leading table 
specialists. Each style is authentic in design, carefully and 
sincerely built by the most skilled specialists in the industry. 


An Imperial Booklet “Tables in 
the Home’ will be sent on request 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE Co. 
Granpb Rapips 


IMPERIAL TABLES 
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price of a poor quality of chenille. 
There is quite a difference in the 
surface texture of the two types 
and many people prefer the cheaper 
chenille because of its softness. 
It is not as practical from the stand- 
point of wear. The wilton gives a 
close, even effect; the chenille is 
softer and looser in appearance. In 
a fine chenille, the pile is high and 
close — a wonderful surface. Fig- 
ure 3 shows two grades of this 
type of rug. As the pile of the 
chenille is not woven all the way 
back into the rug, — as is the case 
with the wilton, — but stayed by 
threads that catch and hold it to- 
gether nearer the top surface, we 
cannot expect to get the wear from 
it in the cheaper grades that can 
be given by some of the other types. 
In a chenille with thick deep pile, 
this point is of no importance. 
Roll a piece of chenille back in 
your hand and you will see it sepa- 
rate so that it shows plainly the 
back. These little openings be- 
tween the rows of weaving are 
always present and give us a real 
problem when the chenille is be- 
ing considered for stair carpeting. 
Where the fabric bends over the 
nose of the stair, the gap shows and 
offers opportunity for trouble. 
Under most circumstances in deal- 
ing with the low-pile chenilles it 
is wiser to avoid using them on 
stairs. The wilton is a much better 
surface for this purpose. 

The machine-made axminster is 
the other standard type that has 
kept its place as favorite — and 
that too has bent to the wind of 
change. Some of these are now 
made in solid colors and are very 
nice in the better grades. Axmin- 
ster has a longer pile than wilton 
— and the pile is not woven so far 
into the back of the rug. The tufts 
are inserted and do not become 
part of the main body of the back 
of the rug. The result is a coarser, 
looser weave than the wilton and 
has not its wearing qualities, al- 
though in the better grades the 
period of durability is a reasonable 
one. : 

Another interesting variation 
has appeared during the last few 
years, known as a frisé. It is espe- 
cially good where a rug has to 
withstand hard wear. Each tuft is 
made up of several strands that are 
snugly twisted together, giving a 
thick, kinky, and sturdy appear- 
ance. This method successfully 
presents excellent resistance to our 
rather heavily shod feet. Rugs of 
this type are often made up with 
the fris¢é in the centre and the 
ordinary loose soft pile of wilton 
or chenille in the borders — thus 
affording opportunity for contrast 
of texture as well as color. The 
type of texture is shown in Fig- 
ure 4. 

Another interesting develop- 
ment in rugs of to-day is the rapidly 
extending use of colors that give 
no definite pattern, but serve 
admirably to break the surface and 





Fig. 11. An interesting check in 
wool fabric, practical and very 
good-looking. . This comes in many 
color combinations. Courtesy of Lord 
& Taylor 


give variety. These effects are 
obtained by one or more colors 
in the pile at seemingly irregular 
intervals. They run all the way 
from the pepper-and-salt mottled 
effects to those like the jaspé — 
the broken and irregular stripe 
—that are much more definite. 
They have an evident practical 
value in the fact that they do 
not show dusty footmarks and 
spots as easily as their single-toned 
brethren. Nice color schemes can 
be worked out with them, which 
we shall consider in a later ar- 
ticle. One illustration is given in 
Figure 5. 

The frisé pile is sometimes used 
alternately with the straight pile 
to give a pattern effect. Some of 
these are very effective, especially 
when the pattern is kept sufh- 
ciently subdued to remain peace- 
fully upon the floor and is well 
bordered with the soft pile effect. 
See Figure 6. 

Among the other types of rugs 
there have been comparatively few 
changes of major importance. The 
flatter weave of the Scotch rugs 
has continued, and in the range of 

ssibilities presented by them still 
es good effects. A firmer weave 
and more solid carpet is represented 
by the flax or linen pieces. Origi- 
nally these showed little variation 
in color or pattern. One chose a 
particular blue, green, rose, gold, 
or heather — now they come in 
much greater variety of tone and 
the colors are mixed in interesting 
plaids, checks, and basket weaves. 
Some of the combinations are de- 
lightfully decorative. Considering 
their practical as well as artistic 
value, it is strange that house- 
holders who want interesting 
rooms of good decorative character 
and good value for their money 
do not use them much more fre- 
quently. Similar colors and _pat- 
terns have been introduced in a 
woolen fabric that is also interest- 
ing. Illustrations of both of these 
(Figures 10 and 11) are given ard 
their patterns will be discussed 
later. 

A machine-hooked rug has also 
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“Serene and competent power to arouse admiration 
reveals itself FIRST in personal possessions.” 






OTUS 


ERE is a famous designer’s latest personal 


creation—superb tableware of heavy Ster- 





ling silver. For Watson craftsmen he has designed 






an extraordinary variety of matching sets and 





single pieces ranging from standard luncheon, 





tea and dinner settings to delightful footed bowls 





















£4; and candlesticks and special-service pieces. 
RALPH 


 ABARD By the uncompromising richness of its worth 






in weight and all the ‘‘extra values’’ of fine 






craftsmanship, this ware of solid Sterling stands 





out as one of the finest achievements of modern 





American silversmiths. Lovely Lotus—it is a 






pattern to remember—and to recommend! 







You'll enjoy the timeless simplicity of the 







Lotus design, the fashionable, hand-wrought 






originality of each piece—and above all, its 






serene power to arouse the admiration of all who 





































see it on your table. The Lotus pattern is found 






















Printer Fieneenite Seviee only in Watson-mark Sterling made by Watson 


Turovcu many of America’s leading 
jewelers, you may now engage the 
personal services of a private silversmith at 
Watson Park. Fine, unduplicated Ster- 
ling silver services or single pieces 
fashioned for you by individual crafts- 
men of exceptional experience and 
ability! Such silver becomes priceless 
with family traditions that always be- 
gin with you. Ask your jeweler for de- 
tails of this service—or mention 
his name when you write. 


craftsmen for selected jewelers in each city. Your 


own jeweler can secure for you a complete illus- 








trated folder showing Lotus pieces and prices or 
you may address your request direct to us. THE 









Watson Company, fine ware in Sterling silver only— 


5 Watson Park, ATTLEBORO, Mass., U. S. A. 


Complete services of Watson-mark Sterling 
are always available in these famous 
standard patterns 
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House in Norfolk, Virginia. Architect and owner, E. Bradford Tazewell. 
Exterior walls finished with Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE Collopakes. 


Say “Collopakes”’ 
Instead of “Paint” 


UST as lacquers marked a new era in finishing auto- 

mobiles, so Cabot’s Collopakes (for use instead of 

paint) mark a new era in the finishing of homes and 
other buildings. 


Collopakes differ from paints because the particles of pig- 
ment are much smaller than is possible with grinding. 
The finely divided pigment is dissolved (suspended) 
in the oil, resulting in more than an ordinary mixture, 
requiring very little stirring before use. Most important 
of all, the Collopaking process gives these modern colors 
great covering power, automatic freedom from brush- 
marks and non-fading qualities that impress everyone who 
uses them. The gloss colors stay glossy out of doors. 


Say “‘Collopakes”’ to your painter instead of “Paint”. 


Send in the coupon below! 





Made by the makers of the famous Cabot’s “Quilt”, everlasting insulation which 
makes your home cool in summer, warm in winter and cuts your fuel bills. 


ee SARA RA RARARARABARARARAPA RAW 
© 4 > 
lnc. 


141 MiLkK St., BOsTON 













Gentlemen: Please send me full information on Cabot’s 
DOUBLE-WHITE and other Collopakes. 
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TENDENCIES IN RUG STYLES 


[ Continued from page 338] 


been produced recently in excellent 
designs and colors. The technique 
has great possibilities and can be 
used for designs that have a wide 
range of possible uses with differ- 
ent types of furniture, as will be 
shown later. Two of these rugs are 
pictured in Figures 8 and 9. 

There are various novelties for 
bedroom or sun-porch use pri- 
marily, but they shift and change 
from season to season. The major 
changes that would influence our 
buying for permanent homes have 
been noted, with the exception of 
the old-time rag rug. This has 
taken on new life and thereby ac- 
quired new possibilities for use. 
The one in the illustration (Figure 
7) is in bright clear greens plaided 
with yellows — as fresh as one 
could ask for the simple type of 
bedroom. 

Orientals are good and _ still 
much used. There is a world of 
difference between the antique 
Oriental and the modern one, and 
there is similar variation in the 


price. The glossy washed modern 
Oriental never gives the fine ap- 
pearance in a room that is de 
manded by a serious decorator, 
It lacks the justness of color rela- 
tion that is essential to sincerity | 
in any art. However, there are q | 
few good modern ones that are 
unwashed and true to the older 
patterns and colors — except for 
the use of the aniline dyes in place © 
of the old vegetable dyes. They 
make very satisfactory rooms. In 
the higher-price range, it is pos- 
sible to find many of them. The 
buyer with the modest budget will 
find it much more satisfactory to 
keep to the clean, clear colors in 
the fabrics as they have been re- 
cently developed in this count 
especial] 4 
described. 

The detailed questions of color 
and pattern in relation to specific 
room problems form an interesting 
story by themselves and will be 
discussed in the two succeeding 
articles. 
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Fig. 6. The mirador of the Morrow house as viewed from 
the street. This also shows the attractive hand-wrought iron 


window bars and balustrade 


Cortes captured Cuaunahuac, as 
Cuernavaca was then named, about 
1521 and built for himself a luxu- 
rious palace there about 1530. 
Cuernavaca has a climate that is as 
soft and genial as that of much 
lower regions, and the conquista- 
dores were quick to avail themselves 
of its charms and of its advantages 
as a place of healthful residence. 
It is on the walls of this palace of 
Cortes that Diego Rivera, Mexico's 
great mural painter, has recently 
finished the frescoes which were 


Mr. Morrow's parting gift to Mex- 
ico. 

Over a magnificent highway 
which follows the trail of the old 
road built by the conquistadores, it 
is possible to motor from Mexico 
City to Cuernavaca in two hours. 
A sense of intimacy with the past 
takes possession of one and grows 
as he follows the winding road 
into the town. Its history 1s 
brought closer still after he arrives 
and finds himself walking along the 
narrow streets, through the por- 
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THE CORD FRONT DRIVE IS EXCLUSIVE 


Why does this same industrial organization produce three different kinds of 
automobiles? Because no single automobile meets the requirements of everyone. 
The Cord Front-Drive, the Duesenberg, and the Auburn cars are undisputed 
leaders in their fields. Exclusive advantages, possible only with Cord Front-Drive 
construction, are responsible for an owner allegiance that is unparalleled in 
all automotive history. So firmly entrenched is the Cord that owners freely say, 
“It spoils us for any other type of car”. If you have never driven a Cord Front- 
Drive, never experienced its ease of handling, its exceptional maneuver- 


ability, the absence of steering effort, and sense of safety, we invite you to do so. 


BROUGHAM $2395 - SEDAN $2395 - CONVERTIBLE CABRIOLET $2495 - CONVERTIBLE PHAETON 
SEDAN $2595. Prices f. 0. b. Auburn, Indiana. Equipment ether than standard, extra. Prices subject to change without notice 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 


CORD 


FRONT DRIVE 
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“KEEP-WARM 
Pure Wool Blankets 


At the Lowest Price Ever ! 


The name “KeepWarm” on a blanket has long given assur- 
ance of outstanding blanket quality. Of pure virgin wool, in 
delicate pastel tints and Satin bound, each blanket is a masterpiece of the 
weaver’s art. Now, with wool recently its lowest in_ twenty-five years, 
“KeepWarm” Blankets come to you at the lowest price of all time. 


We Guarantee %?P Get Ready for Winter 





Every One of These § Now--While Your Dollar Buys Most 
Luxury Features ‘ ; 

Charming blankets on every bed, 
die dis, ily ii i blankets for each bedroom’s color scheme, 
ore ae extra blankets for wintry nights, now can 

100% “Pure ‘Virgin Wool be yours, at savings you'll long remember. 


and nothing else. Nota 
bit of cotton or “re- 
worked” wool in them. 
All fresh, new wool for 


Beauty --Warmth -- Durability 


The flower-like colors of “KeepWarm” 


sreatest yarmth, light- : b 
on wa life . Blankets -- created by artists after two 
vears of study -- evoke an ah! of delight. 

Fast Color @ints Fast colors they are, that fear no sun or 


suds. The binding of rich, lustrous Satin, 


that will not wash out or : : 
sturdy and serviceable, matches in color 


fade but stay bright for 


years. The fashionable the wool and accentuates its charm. And 
pastels - rose, blue, gold, {| in their soft, lofty nap are countless tiny 
green, orchid--in solid @'p ,;,’. & 2 ‘ 

colors or large plaids. <> air pockets” which effectively shut out 


the cold, bringing cozy, light-weight 
warmth and sound, restful sleep. 


May We Send These Blankets 


Satin Binding 
Both ends bound in rich, 
lustrous satin ribbon — 


luxurious and practical. Without Cost to You 
? 
Gull Size -“Preshrunk On Approval $ 
made oversize and then If the guaranteed features at the left 


shrunk to full 70x 80 are those you desire in your blankets, let 








sar eae aa tier tae us send two or more “KeepWarm” Blan- 
their shape. ‘Plenty of kets -- in your choice of style and colors -- 
tuck-in all around for on Free Approval. You may return them 
full, single, or twin beds. » : ' ° : 4 s 
at our expense, or if you decide to keep 
> them, your check for only $8.95 pays for 
“Deep, Chick Nap TWO blankets. Get yours now, while 
he po wiees aad a a your dollar buys the most in years. 
¢ aefemoce that is & 
Sian“ *° oloMail This Free Trial Coupon 





NEW PROCESS COMPANY -- Warren, Penna. CHOOSE 2 
You may send the blankets I have checked, postpaid, for a 
week's Free Approval. I will either return them at your OR MORE 
95 for TWO 
Solid Pastel Color 
[] Rose [] Green 


expense or send $8 


Mrs Piease 
Miss , sienna Write 
Plainiy | () Blue 


Address on ——— carne ene ([) Orchid 


ry 


old 


City — State 
Husband's Position c 
Business ; or Title [] Rose [] Green 
Cf not married, please give your own occupation) 0 Blue 0 Gold 
FREE q 2 cedarized, moth-proof blanket bags if you care Orchid 
@nec.so31 ‘#9 remit now. Money refunded if not pleased. 0 ic 


Plaid Pastel Color 
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tales, into the gardens, into the 
very rooms, living in the same 
surroundings, sleeping, eating, 
resting, using the very things 
which were also once an intimate 
part of the lives of the many his- 
torical personages associated with 
the past of this strangely fascinat- 
ing village in Mexico. The great 
Montezuma, Cortes, de la Borda, 
Maximilian and Charlotte, and 
down even to Zapata — each seems 
to step out from the shadows of 
the past and to become very real, 
very close. Here they spent their 
days dreaming and planning, each 
an empire of his own. Yes, they 
have come, and gone — legendary 
figures now. For the magnitude of 
this valley and the aloofness of its 
mountains seem not to be disturbed 
by the insignificant consequences of 
human ambitions and plans, its 
great tranquillity seems never to 





be really broken by the convulsions 
of intermittent conquests and reyo- 
lutions. 

Here one encounters Nature in 
superlative grandeur and calm 
majesty. Human activities, within 
the space of a lifetime, dwindle into 
utter insignificance. Plans of de- 
struction fade and a realization of 
their utter futility comes. 

The peace and immensity of 
Nature in this _ beautiful place 
create an overwhelming atmos- 
phere which soothes the feverish 
anxieties of modern civilization 
and brings a realization of the 
brevity of the moment of time 
that is our life, and with that 
realization comes an appreciation 
of the eternal fitness of things —a 
wonderful experience for the mod- 
ern man or woman to seek and 
find. A great spirit dwells within 
the limits of this valley. 


Photograph by courtesy of Ambassador Clark 





KITCHEN UNITS 
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other, they appear to be made in 
one piece. 

In every kitchen there are uten- 
sils, such as the pots and strainers 
of preserving season, which are 
woth only a few times in the year 
and when not in action are best put 
out of the way where they will not 
accumulate dust. Additional stor- 
age space for such a purpose is 
provided by small compartments 
made to fit on top of the larger 
pieces, adding about fifteen inches 
to their height, which cost about 
eight dollars for the eighteen-inch 
and twelve for the thirty-six-inch 
width. 

For the average home the com- 
plete kitchen cabinet, flanked on 
either side by the two varieties of 
closet, makes one of the most use- 


ful arrangements for a beginning. 
Whenever more shelf, working, or 
cupboard space is required new 
units may be added — perhaps an 
additional wall cupboard for china, 
or a porcelain-topped base with 
its useful shelves and drawers — 
which will fit and match the other 
pieces exactly. This uniformity of 
finish and design, carried through 
every piece and joined to the ob- 
vious excellence of the workman- 
ship, creates the effect of an en- 
semble of built-to-order work and 
not at all that of cupboards which 
have been assembled one by one. — 

The extreme flexibility of this 
system makes it perfectly adapcable 
to the newest or oldest house, the 
smallest or most spacious kitchen. 
Where an old-fashioned kitchen 1s 
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EREMAN 


CAN BUILD A HOUSE 


BUT ONLY A WOMAN 
CAN MAKE A HOME 


HERE’S all the difference in the world between a house and 

a home. Mere man can build a house, but it needs the magic 
touch of a woman’s hand to make that house a home. However 
—no house can become a real home unless it protects against 
unfriendly weather, and is comfortable winter and summer. 


When Insulite insulation is built into the house, that house 
radiates comfort right from the start—because Insulite is efficient 
and enduring protection against the elements. It is made from 
the strong tough fibers of northern woods, chemically treated 
to resist moisture, vermin, and rodents and is not subject to rot 
or disintegration. 


INSULITE IS A DOUBLE -DUTY INSULATION 


Insulite is economical to use in building or remodeling... for 
in addition to insulating efficiently, it replaces non- insulating 
materials. As sheathing, Insulite adds bracing strength to your 
home—and as a plaster base, it grips plaster with twice the 
strength of wood lath, eliminates lath marks, and guards against 
unsightly plaster cracks. Insulite is easily and quickly applied— 
thereby reducing labor costs and material waste. 


Remember—Insulite insures home comfort, and pays ‘‘dividends’’ 
in fuel savings through all the years. It is an ideal material to 
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use in transforming waste attic or 
basement space into useful, attractive 
rooms. 


For additional information on how 
Insulite can make your house more 
comfortable, let us send you a copy 
of our free booklet, “Increasing Home 
Enjoyment.’ Your lumber dealer can 
supply you with Insulite. 


Ay 


Bacnus BaO0K 
INDUSTRIES 











Send for this free book. It 
tells you how to transform 
waste § in attic or 
basement useful at- 
tractive rooms 


THE INSULITE CO. 
1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 40) 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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FROM 
A FAMOUS 
SHOP.. KIND TO 
YOUR POCKETBOOK 


THis year shop by mail from Daniel 

Low’s Catalog. “So painless!” writes 
a grateful customer. Get lovelier gifts, 
yet pay less for them. Our catalog brings 
the world’s smartest shops direct to you. 
It presents 152 surprising pages of charm- 
ing gifts in the greatest variety. . 

You will find many values as low as one 
dollar to meet this year’s demand for inex- 
pensive gifts. For the gift this is the year 
to give Diamond Jewelry or Sterling Sil- 
ver for our prices are nearly half those of 
ten years ago. 

Everything sent prepaid neatly packed 
with the Daniel Low name on the box to 
bespeak quality. We exchange or refund 
should anything fail to please. 





Serving Tongs 
An attractive service 
for bacon, asparagus, 
corn, sandwiches, etc. 
8 in. long, bright nick- 
el finish. Z769 1.25 








Hanging Shadow 
Flower Pot 

Delightfully designed 
shadow tree in black 
iron, 121% in., is an ar- 
tistic background for 
blossoming flowers or 
trailing ivy. Green tin 
pot is included. 

Z768 2.00 


Scotty’s Dish 
Every dog bas his dish 
and he can’t tip this 
one over! Heavy black 
iron frame with expec- 
tant Scotty contains 
enamel pan 81/ inches 
diam. for food or 
water. N325 1.35 





Use and Beauty 


A dictionary of 624 Hobnail 

ages so attractively and Lustre 
Soead in gold-tooled Fascinating ivy bowl 
leather with French 61% in. tall. Hobnail 


print that one will lass bowl with silver 
want to keep it “in the ave base. Reproduc- 
open”—not hidden tion of old closed gob- 
away. 4x5¥ginches let design and most 

L552 $3.00 lovely. N324 1.85 


DANIEL LOW’S 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


is published yearly, 152 pages, showing the newest and 
most desirable articles in all departments. 


Diamonds Table Silver China and Glass 
Jewelry Toilet Sets Many Novelties 
Leather Goods Greeting Cards Gift Wrappings 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 
Established 1867 


132 ESSEX STREET .... SALEM, MASS. 


Please send me your 32 page advance booklet of 
latest Christmas Cards and Small Gifts by retarn 
mail and your 152 page catalogue when issued— 
November Ist. 


Name 


Address 





City 
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KITCHEN UNITS 


[ Continued from page 342] 


being remodeled in accordance 
with the latest precepts of up-to- 
date housekeeping, these ready- 
built pieces may be used to save 
much expensive _carpentering, 
while the simplified design with 
its flat surfaces and untarnishable 
hardware fits appropriately into 
the most modern of homes. In 
their white, ivory, or pale green 
finish they harmonize with other 
details of the kitchen and are ob- 
jects of considerable decorative 
value in themselves. 

The housewife planning a new 
kitchen may now visualize every 


detail, not only of stove, sink, and 
refrigerator, but of cupboards as 
well. The design of the new units 
is so similar to that of the latest 
refrigerators and even of the cabinet 
stoves it is an easy matter to sur- 
round them with a harmonious 
collection of neighbors. Even the 
kitchen table in its latest form, with 
bakelite top, adjustable height, and 
silently moving wheels, matches 
these cabinets and cupboards which 
promise to be among the most use- 
ful features of the easily cleaned, 
labor-saving, and charming kitchen 
of to-day. 


ADDING THE AMENITIES TO 
COLLEGE LIFE 


[ Continued from page 31 5] 


was the nature of the problem. 

This note deals primarily with 
the interiors of the residential 
units; reference will therefore be 
made to only one of the many ques- 
tions relating to design and opera- 
tion that were dealt with in an 
extended survey of the field. Opin- 
ion was practically unanimous in 
favor of residential units housing 
approximately seventy-five stu- 
dents. Many reasons lie behind 
this preference— we may sum- 
marize by saying that units of this 
capacity give rise to a smaller 
number of social and economic 
problems. They are large enough 
to admit of economical operation 
and not so large as to destroy a 
feeling of intimacy. 

The women’s residential group, 
when completed, will accommo- 
date a thousand students and in- 
clude a recreation building and 
field. The first four units, already 
erected, serve as the entrance to the 
group and form the first court. 

While the exterior treatment of 


The treatment of the living-room in unit four resulted from the acquisition 


all units will conform in general 
architectural characteristics, the 
interiors of each unit will be so 
treated as to produce a distinct 
quality or atmosphere. In the four 
units already erected this has been 
achieved through the choice of 
forms, colors, patterns, and tex- 
tures in the treatment of the in- 
teriors and the furnishings. 

While no attempt was made at 
an archeological or stylistic treat- 
ment, yet by such means qualities 
were obtained which may be 
referred to by familiar terms. One 
unit suggests Early American, an- 
other a later characteristic Ameri- 
can treatment that carries no defi- 
nite name, a third is in a manner 
that recalls the Jacobean, and the 
fourth is a simple expression of 
English Georgian. 

In the units to follow there will 
be ample opportunity to introduce 
the modern when it shall have 
reached a stage of maturity which 
will warrant its being recalled as a 
congenial expression of the fast. 





of a beautiful Chinese portrait which hangs over the mantel at the opposite 
end of the room. The character and quality of color were keyed to the tones 
of this painting. The hangings are of damask in a greenish yellow and soft 
tan, and the various furniture coverings run through soft greens, rose, and yel- 
low, with some damask having a gray-brown back 
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This magnificent muniment 
elaborate carving was inspired by an old original 


| Carved Oak 





This stately old chair with its curious 
symbolic carving is but one of hundreds 
of historical pieces based on priceless 
English antiques which are available to 
you at moderate prices, and which will 
add immeasurably to the charm and 
interest of your home. 





y not plan a carved oak room? It 
give you unending joy and pride. 


From our large collection of 16th and 
17th century furniture you can select 
just the particular pieces to express 


r own ideas. These chests, tables, 


cabinets, sideboards and other articles 


worthy descendants of hand-carved 


furniture used by nobility hundreds of 
years ago, and now preserved in famous 
museums. 





chest with its 


Il Saints Church, Hereford, England. Such 


furniture, with its centuries of background, 
brings to your home a quality of interest and 
individuality not possible with modern types. 














To get you better acquainted with these carved 


reproductions and adaptations, we have 


prepared an illustrated book showing a large 
number of room plates and individual pieces. 


will be sent on receipt of 10 cents, with 


the name of a store through which this furniture 


be obtained. 


Grand Rapids 


Bookcase and Chair Co. 


HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Showrooms, Grand Rapids 


| Please send book. I enclose 10 cents. | 
| a ey re eee eee | 
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cONDUCTED BY T H E H OUS E BEAUTHIF U L 





SS 


The Competition this year will have only two classifications: the Eastern house 
and the Western house, with the following prizes offered. Houses of 6-12 rooms 


are included in cach sroup. 


These will be judged by a jury 
containing at least two members 
of the American Institute of 
Architects, on the following 
points: — 


FOR THE BEST HOUSE EAST OF THE MESSISSIPPI: 
Its Curious 
of hundreds 
NM priceless 
iVailable to 
which will 
charm and 


Ist Prize $500 


1. Excellence of design 


$300 ‘ 


2. Economy in space and con- 
venience in plan 


2nd Prize 


. € 
3rd Prize $200 3. Adaptation to lot and orienta- 


tion 


4. Skill in use of materials 

FOR THE BEST HOUSE WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI: sealer aia ane 
The Competition calls for photo- 

graphs and plans, as specified in 

detail below, of houses recently 

built within the United States. 


As in previous years, a selected 


Ist Prize $500 





_— ber of the } bmitted 
nd pride. pes number of the houses submittec 
loth and 2nd Prize $300 will be sent in a traveling exhibi- 
mgr tion to as many cities from the 
-Xpress st to the west coast : 

5, table . i east to the west coast as our 
r articles srd Prize $200 scheduled time will allow. 
\d-carved 

adreds of 

n famous 








‘os 
cOoON DITIONS 


The submission of material in the 


. Location of house the House Beautiful Magazine.’ In the upper 
. Orientation of house right-hand corner shall be left space for a card 
3 ite r . Composition of family 3” x 5” which will contain the architect’s name, 
Small-House Competition will be . Special problems that had to be con- if the mount is selected for exhibition. 

taken asan acceptance of the con- sidered 

ditions as set forth below. 6. Material and color of outside walls 

7. Material and color of roof 

; he a. ; 8. Color of outside trim, doors, and 
1. This competition is open to all architects and SRE 

architectural designers, and each competitor 9. Short description of itesios chown 
may submit as many houses as he desires. j ; 


ike who 


6. All photographs and plans entered in this 
competition and chosen for either publication 
or exhibition shall remain in our possession 
until after the exhibitions. We request that 
houses entered in this competition be not sub- 
mitted to any other magazine until after they 








with its 7 : 

Id original ‘ These photographs, plans, and legend must are released by us. All contestants will be noti- 

ed —_ 2. The house submitted may be of any style all be mounted on one piece of beaver fied of the awards soon after they are made, 
CKBIC . rl eee . P 

erest and and of any material. board, or a similar heavy mount, 30” x 40” = a a yon not —— for 

n types. ie a Ore in size and of light buff or cream color. either publication or exhibition may withdraw 

3. It may be of SS od ly a ee them by sending the necessary notification. 

may — — 3 - kf ue — ei d. Set of blueprints showing the four elevations {ntries will be returned express collect. Con- 

to ang owe sagged e ils, an Ages tp he of the house. These should be folded and testants whose houses are exhibited will be 

oe i ee oe ane » Bs RE ae placed in an envelope, which should be notified when the exhibitions are over. If they 

Ther pore ~ wi Bio counted as rooms. pasted to the back of the mount. These desire, their photographs will then be returned 

“ cree ere must be presented: — blueprints must not contain the name of to them upon the payment of the necessary 

o hae ) 


: a large a. Three photographs of the house: — the architect. transportation charges. 


il pieces. Yene ne 
ts, with : —— “letail 4. The contestant’s name and address shall not 7. In order not to delay the exhibitions, and also 
furniture 3. Interior detail be put on the front of the mount, but shall be to ensure better reproductions, glossy prints of 
: written on the back, and a piece of paper, those photographs to be used in the House 
Two of these photographs are to be at least pasted around the edges, placed over it. On Beautiful will be secured from the architects. 
7 x 9” in size, and the third an enlarge- the back shall also be pasted an envelope con- They will be asked also to furnish a second set 
ment at least 14” x 18”, all to be in soft taining a plain card, 3” x 5” in size, clearly of inked plans, or photographs of plans, for 
C sepia finish. The enlargement should be lettered with the name and address of the archi- publication. It will be considered that the 
0. of the general view or exterior detail. tect. Any house which the contestant does not honorarium of $50 for publication rights covers 
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b. First and second floor plans, drawn in ink 
at any convenient scale, and pochéd, with 
rooms plainly labeled and dimensioned; 
plot plan showing location and orientation 
of house, also at any convenient scale. 


c. Legend giving the following information: — 
Name of owner (not obligatory) 














wish to have exhibited should be plainly marked 
on the back of the mount, ‘Not for Exhibition.’ 
Otherwise we shall consider that we have his 
consent to exhibit his photographs. 

5. On the lowest part of the mount shall be put, 


in two or three lines and nicely lettered, the 
inscription, ‘Submitted in the Contest held by 





the expense of these prints and plans. 


8. All entries should be carefully packed with 
stiff cardboard for protection, and expressed or 
delivered to the House Competition Editor, 
The House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, on or before October 
15, 1931. 
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Cuts Fuel 
Bills 
20—333°/0 
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WITHOUT 


A wall within your walls 


protects from 


summer heat... 


This is the new answer to chilly, 
drafty rooms, excessive fuel bills, 1 in 
winter . . . and to stifling heat in 
summer . 


Johns-Manv ille Home Insulation. 
Unique. Perfected. Acclaimed by 
hundreds of home owners who now 
have it! 

“Wool,” made from melted rock, 
blown through a hose, filling the 
spaces between studs, between raft- 
ers ... Forming a new 4-inch wall 
within your walls, with the insulat- 
ing power of a solid concrete wall 
10 feet thick... 


It is installed in a few hours time, 
without litter, without fuss, with- 
out altering the inner or outer 
appearance of your house. 

It speedily pays for itself through 
fuel savings. Added comfort, more 
healthful living conditions, cost you 
nothing! 

€ 

We will gladly send you the name of the 
contractor in your locality who applies 
Johns-Manville Home Insulation . . . 
and with his name will enclose a free 
booklet which more fully describes the 
method and results. Address Johns- 
Manville, Dep’t B., Madison Avenue 
and 41st Street, New York City. 


Now we blow year ’round 
comfort into your home 





Johns-Manville 


JM| Home Insulation 
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ANTIQUES 


[Continued from page 33 1] 





winter cold and 





Courtesy of Concord Antiquarian Society 





Fig. 7. 1 


used for pounce in this country a gen- 
eration ago, which has a round base, 
and a sort of a nozzle through which 
the pounce was shaken. But this can 
scarcely be said to fit Dr. Johnson’s 
description. 

But to return to the Bowes standish. 
In the centre small compartment 
there still remains a bit of the sealing 
wax with which its owner must have 
sealed his letters once he had them 
written. There were no envelopes of 
course — at least none except for very 
special and important letters. But 
each writer prided himself upon the 
skill with which he folded his letter so 
that no scrap of writing showed, and 
no stranger could have opened and 
refolded it without detection. In 
addition, he sealed it with his own 
especial seal. 

To melt his wax he used a taper, 
either in a stand like a small candle- 
stick or wound about an upright, as in 
the Sheffield holder, Figure 2. This 
particular holder belonged to John 
Quincy Adams, and is no doubt 
handsomer than would have been 
affected by a back-country parson of 
the early seventeen hundreds — who 
might, however, have had a similar 
one made of brass or pewter. Another 
type of holder also found in pewter is 
the ‘bougie box’ (Figure 5), named 
from the French word for taper. 

Sometime before the middle of the 
century, the standish changed from the 
box to the tray form described by 
Pope in the quotation at the head of 
this department, and illustrated in 
Figure 6. With these, a small candle- 
stick was usually included among the 
objects on the ‘silver plate.’ Some 
early standishes of this type have a 
silver bell instead. 

Figure 5 shows a later standish of 
pewter with a receptacle for wafers. 
A wafer was a small adhesive disk 
about the size of a silver three-cent 
piece, made of a dried paste of flour 
and gelatin or isinglass, and colored 
Chinese red. You moistened it with 
your tongue, and sealed your letter 
with it exactly as you stick down the 
flap of your envelope to-day. It was, 
of course, a later development than 
sealing wax, and was always, I believe, 
considered something of a makeshift 
by the fastidious. As late as the 1830's 
or 1840’s, one made a point of sealing 
wax for letters of importance, though 
wafers were considered good enough 
for ordinary or business letters. Mrs. 
Hale remembers that her grandmother 


Jathaniel Hawthorne’s inkstand, There are two glass inkwells, 
one for red and one for black ink, with a wafer box between 


thought it vulgar to send a letter 
sealed with a moistened wafer or 
envelope flap, because it was so ob- 
vious whence the moisture came. Nor 
was she the only one of this opinion. 
In Miss Edgeworth’s Patronage, writ- 
ten about 1810, an incident is recorded 
in which a cabinet minister has sent a 
letter sealed with a wafer to a Duke, 
upon which ‘the Duke’s face flushed 
violently, and he flung the note im- 
mediately to his secretary, exclaiming, 
“Open that if you please sir—1 
wonder how any man can have the 
impertinence to send me his spittle!” 

You wil! remember that Sam Weller, 
on the other hand, — or was it Tom 
Jones? — made a point of swallowing 
the wafer which his lady’s lips had 
touched in sealing. Chacun @ son gout! 

Nevertheless, all the later standishes 
seem to have receptacles for wafers 
instead of taper holders. Ezra Ripley’s 
standish, Figure 3, has neither — un- 
less the wafers were kept in the tray 
in front with the pens. There were, of 
course, separate wafer boxes, just as 
there were separate inkwells, pen- 
holders, and so forth. These turn up 
in old collections made of anything 
from the stoneware and agateware of 
Whieldon and his contemporaries to 
silver and the finest porcelain and 
glass. 

By the 1850’s or 1860's, the sand 
caster of the old standish had usually 
given way to a second inkwell for red 
ink. Hawthorne’s standish, Figure 7, 
has places for two inkwells, but the 
wafer holder is retained between them. 
No doubt Mrs. Hawthorne had ad- 
hesive envelopes as well, but she may 
have hesitated to use them in writing 
to persons of importance. ‘I never 
enclosed one bit of paper in another,’ 
wrote Charles Lamb in 1826, ‘nor 
understood the rationale of it.’ The 
stamped and adhesive envelope be- 
came general in England soon after 
the establishment of the penny post 
in 1840, and I have no doubt was used 
by all except the most conservative 
within a few years after that. In the 
modern standish the wafer box be- 
comes a receptacle for stamps. But in 
spite of such minor changes, its 
essential form remains the same. 


Spirits, wud the Day’s °s Work 








FOR the benefit of those brought up 
under the influence of the Volstead 
Act who may require it, I shall ex- 
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Ee A ntique Reyorodluctions g 


ECENT additions to our lines 

include a Georgian group of 
occasional living room pieces that are 
particularly adapted for sophisticated 
interiors, including both wood and 
upholstered furniture, 


This special group, each piece a re- 
production of a collector’s item, is 
offered in our “Old World” Custom 
Shop finishes. 


An Eighteenth Century butler’s tray 
(Figure 1) with its hinged edge 
pieces, has been converted to modern 
use by means of the coffee table base. 
An important break-front bookcase 
of classic simplicity (Figure 2) pro- 





Fig. 1 











vides a central theme which would 
“make” any living room. 


These are only two of the many re- 
productions included in this living 
room group. All are built and finished 
with care and finesse. They are repre- 
sentative of the many other Baker 
reproductions for bedroom and dining 
room, done in Early American and 
Provincial, as well as the more formal 
English and French styles. Available 
at reasonable prices through selected 
dealers. 
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Fig. 2 


A Corner in Our Factory Show Room 





For Your Assistance 
in Home Furnishings 


A series of portfolios on the 
more important styles with 
plates showing many examples 
with historic descriptions, wil 
be sent for 25c each, or all five 
for $1.00. Address the factory. 


Early American, Maple 

Eighteenth Century English 
Mahogany 

Renaissance, Oak 

French Eighteenth Century 


and Provincial 
Ss 


Modern 
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SPEND... 
AND SAVE 
MONEY 


NOT so long ago a famous personage 
advised the American public ‘‘to 
spend.’’ Another equally noted man 
retorted with the advice ‘‘save.”’ Per- 
haps both were right, but the better 
policy would seem to be “‘spend wisely 
in order to save.”’ 


Spending wisely simply means to use 
your money for those things that you 
need, as the condition of your purse 
may warrant — and at the same time, 
to buy only those articles that have 
actually proved their quality and 
worth. By purchasing merchandise that 
gives the greatest value for the money, 
you secure the longest service and so 
save the price of a repurchase. 


Thrift is a virtue, but so is wise in- 
vestment. The advertising in this mag- 
azine is a reliable guide as to where and 
when to get the utmost value for your 
money. 


Advertising is a safe and trustworthy 
guide to sound investment. It has 
proved its reliability. You buy adver- 
tised wares every day — consciously or 
unconsciously. You buy by name, be- 
cause you know that the advertised 
article has served you well in the past, 
and will continue to do so in the future. 


Read the advertisements, that you 
may spend wisely — and save. 
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... keep heat in 


ee e SAVE fuel 


HATEVER type of heating system you may have, or 

however well your home may be insulated, Winter 
Windows or Storm Sash will make your home more com- 
fortable and will protect your family’s health all winter. 
And further, the U.S. Bureau of Standards reports that 
Winter Windows will save from 10% to 15% of the fuel 
bill in houses with no other insulation. In insulated 
houses the savings are re- 
ported as being as high as 
50% of the fuel bills. 








At present low prices you 
can have Winter Window 


comfort and protection for 























very little more than the 
savings in fuel bills alone. 


They are quickly and easi- 





ly installed and most lum- 
ber and building material 


dealers carry in stock the 





It’s easy to open Winter Windows 


popular or standard sizes. for ventilation and cleaning 


Equip your home with Winter Windows and see that they 
are glazed with Libbey - Owens - Ford Quality Glass. 


LIBBEY - OWENS - FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window 
Glass, Polished Plate Glass and Safety Glass; also dis- 
tributors of Figured and Wire Glass manufactured 
by the Blue Ridge Glass Corp. of Kingsport, Tennessee. 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
QUALITY GLASS 
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Charlotte 
Antique 


Reproductions & 
Adaptations 




























































“The Weimar” 


CRO 
A Biedermeier Group 


Based on Priceless Antiques 


Treasured furniture in Central Europe 
collections is the basis of this small din- 
ing room and living room ensemble of 12 
distinguished pieces. Biedermeier is the 
Central and Northern Europe interpreta- 
tion of the French Empire period of fur- 
niture. Biedermeier is being used effectively 
with the American Colonial. 

This is a matched French 
walnut group with ebonized 
pillars and pilasters and 
ormolu mounts. The Char- 
lotte Biedermeier collection 
also includes a bedroom 
group. 


: (ewe we 


io Le SR 





Taken from a side- 

board in the Paretz . . 6 2 
Collection, Potsdam Charlotte furniture is rich 
in romantic backgrounds 
Its history runs back through 
the centuries. The designs 
are the heritage of great art- 
ists and craftsmen of the 
past. Its beauty and charm 
is of heirloom quality. These 
are Collectors’ Pieces whict 
will live through the years. 


A variety of selected cab- 
inet woods are employed, 
including pine, maple, 
cherry, beech, oak, walnut 
and mahogany. All Char- 
lotte reproductions and 
adaptations are notable for 
their hand craftsmanship 


From an antique inthe and beautiful old finishes. 
Schreyer Collection, 


Vienna Send 10 cents for our 
book of furniture plates and 
designs, which also contains 
he detailed history of our 
dining room, bedroom and 
living room groups. Such 
furniture is a joy forever, 
contributing much to the 
character of the home. 








Cuar.otrre FurRNITURE CoMPANY 
Cuarvorre, Micu. Showrooms at Grand Rapids 


--- 5-5 eH 


{_ Tenclose 10 cents. Send book to J 
| ! 
j Name ete ies doe | 
! Address... EE PAE eons, ee . 
1 HBIOZI 
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Courtesy of Concord Antiquarian Society 


Fig. 8. A soapstone inkwell carved with the date 1765, and two separate penholders, 
The holder at the right is of solid agate of the Whieldon period 


plain at once that the curious barrel- 
like objects illustrated in Figure 9 
are rundlets or wooden canteens, used 
in the good old days by farm hands to 
carry the day’s portion of rum into 
the fields. I have often remarked upon 
the surprising number and variety of 
these old spirit containers in a collec- 
tion of early farmhouse equipment 
with which I am familiar. But I think 
their full significance was never quite 
borne in upon me until recently when 
I had occasion to study in detail the 
account books of a country general 
storekeeper of the years between 1790 
and 1810. I confess that the original 
object of my inquiry was completely 
lost sight of in my astonishment at the 
character of the items set down there. 

Remember, his was not a grog shop, 
but a general store where the people 
of the neighborhood went for every- 
thing the farm did not supply. And 
then consider this list of the purchases 
of one farmer for a single month at the 
beginning of the planting season: — 

‘T Ib. coffee, 1 gal. N. E. rum, 1 iron 
shovel, 1 gal. W. I. rum, 1 gal. N. E. 
rum, % peck salt, 1 qt. brandy, 1 Ib. 
coffee, 1 gal. N. E. rum, 1 gal. N. E. 
rum, 1 gal. N. E. rum, one gal. rum, 
1 qt. brandy, 1 gal. W. I. rum, 1 Ib. 
coffee, 1 gal. W. I. rum.’ 

Of course the farmer did-not buy all 
this for himself or his family. He 
would have had to supply spirits for a 
considerable number of farm hands 
who, like himself, were accustomed to 
frequent pauses for refreshment during 
a long hard day in the fields. Not a 
farm cart would have started from the 
barn but a well-filled rundlet must 
have accompanied it. But even so! 





Nor is the list quoted by any means 
an exception to the general run of | 
those found on the books. The village | 


pastor’s account for November of the 
same year runs thus: — 

‘I gal. N. E. run, 1 gal. wine, 1 gal. 
W. I. rum, 2 mackerel, 4 Ibs. cotton 
wool, I gal. W. I. rum, 2 Ibs. coffee.’ 
Four gallons of rum in one month! 

The village doctor, a man of sterling 
worth and much looked up to in the 
community, bought during three 
weeks in May the following: — 

“5 qts. molasses, 1 qt. W. I. rum, 
1 qt. N. E. rum, 7 Ibs. sugar, 1 qt. 
wine, 1 qt. N. E. rum, 1 qt. rum, 1 qt. 
wine, 1 qt. W. I. rum, 1 qt. molasses.’ 

Inspired by these and similar items, 
I have recently amused myself by 
picking up and piecing together bits 
of information from here and there 
about the drinking habits of our for- 
bears. Among other things, I came 
across a fine old Liverpool bow! the 
other day, in the bottom of which is a 
black transfer-printed picture illus- 
trating the use of just such a rundlet 
as that to the right in our illustration. 
Hiram and his friend have stopped in a 
leafy shelter for refreshment. Hiram 
has the barrel slung round his neck (I 
suppose it has never left him during 
the day’s work) and is carefully draw- 
ing the plug, while his friend holds 
the glass beneath it. I judge this bowl 
to be just about contemporary with 
the accounts quoted above. 

Typical of the habits of those who 
perhaps could not afford to patronize 
the village store is an account in one 
of the pamphlets of a New England 
Historical Society (now out of print), 
which tells of an old man and his two 
sons who owned a farm covered with 
wild apple trees. Every year they put 
down a hundred barrels of cider, and 
by the next year managed to have the 
cellar empty for the next lot! 

Nor was a fondness for cider con- 


Courtesy of Concord Antiquarian Soctety 





Fig. 9. A rundlet and two wooden barvrel-shaped 
cantéens used by eighteenth-century farmers to 
carry the day’s portion of rum into the fields 









hi THEM a fresh start in life—not by 
lossing” them over with wax and pol. 
ish but by bleaching them down to the 
wood. Floor refinishing used to bea 
tedious, costly job but it’s easy now, 
Economical, too—thanks to Double X! 
A 75¢can of Double X will “do over” 
an average floor; will remove varnish, 
shellac, wax, and bak the floor, ready 
Phd Sq for refinishing. Veena 
(su do it all in one operation! 
Ateuegig §=At paint and hardware 
> GB stores; pound can (759), 
oe and 4-oz. carton (25) for 
smaller clean-up jobs, 


DauhleX 


FLOOR CLEANER 


Trial Package Ft Free — — Mails this coupon! 


ScuaLk Cuemicat Co., 348 East Second St., Los 
Angeles, (Dept. F). Please send me, free, a 25¢ 
Special Trial Package of Double X Floor Cleaner. 

43] 





Name___ 


Address ve ee 











The Book-of-the-Month Club 
Choice for October 





THE 
EPIC OF AMERICA 


By James Truslow Adams 
“The Best Single Volume 


on American History 
in Existence.” 
—Allan Nevins 


The author of “The Adams Fam- 
ily,” one of the outstanding 
books of 1930, has here written 
a graphic but comprehensive 
narrative of the American peo- 
ple. Here is no tangled chronicle 
of dates, campaigns, and _bat- 
tles; instead, by selecting the 
more momentous episodes in our 
growth, and by consistently 
showing us what life held for 
the American man of city, town 
and frontier, Mr. Adams _ has 
presented a panorama of Ameri- 
can life from Columbus to 
Hoover. $3.00 








AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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mfr | INTERIOR DECORATORS 


own to the 
ed to be a 
easy now, 


Double x! 
eo’ | | HOME FURNISHING TRADE 


loor, ready 
Yes—and 
operation! 


hardware - 


can (75), 
1 (25¢) for 


) jobs, 


and the 


OUSE BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE, long held by 
thousands of readers as a standard of wise invest- 
ment and good taste in the planning of their homes, has 
) | recently inaugurated, for the benefit of its PROFES- 
SIONAL subscribers, a 


NER | SPECIAL TRADE EDITION 
































is coupon! 
“A St., Los ; 
ree, a 25¢ z 2 
20F Cleaner This TRADE EDITION includes the complete regular = 
on contents of the magazine PLUS a bound-in eight-page yy, A I) # 
supplement of the most definite, concise, and valuable ave PICTURE BOOK w 
information on the COMING high lights in all branches ¥ just can’t be bored in my _ the walls. She said it was because she 
of the trade — FURNITURE, DRAPERY, COVER- nursery. I can’t for the lifeof metell wanted me to have the nicest nursery 
——— INGS FOR WALLS AND FLOORS, UPHOLSTERY, — — ne a better time there, — ever, = I think it is, for frankly—I 
: . ut I do...It always seems sunny, even like wallpaper pictures. 
Club DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES, including GLASS, on rainy days. It’s got little furniture Our new Booklet “Improve it with 
SILVERWARE, LINEN, and CHINA. that doesn’t towerovermy Wallpaper” will be sent for 10c. The 
head—and Mother put Wallpaper Association, 10 East 40th 
— The TRADE EDITION of HOUSE BEAUTIFUL wallpaperpicturesallover Street, New York. 
MAGAZINE is NOT available to the general public. By y. \ mB Ad ED — 
“A It is to be had exclusively by those engaged in the trade, | oe 
; and by subscription only. There is no additional charge ASSOCIA TEORI 
ms for the TRADE EDITION — but it is absolutely 
necessary that you advise us of your firm name and 
2 connection. 
s e 
ns ORDER FORM The Third Volume 
‘am- 
mie: of the Famous 
itten 
= HOUSE BEAUTIFUL nie 
peo- 10 Ferry St., Concord, N. H., or 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. s 
nicle 
bat- Gentlemen: — Please enter a year’s subscription to the Ellery Sedgwick, Editor of the 
wa TRADE EDITION of HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, billing me. Atlantic Monthly says: 
ntly “T have been trying to think why it is my appetite for news from Jalna 
for NOME... 1. eee eee e eee ete ete e eet teens never stales. Miss de la Roche now gives us a third volume on the 
own : tumultuous Whiteoaks, and on my soul she never wrote a better one. 
has ‘ PORIIRR Tead ee e cer  URN EN sng A Te puree sams ee Oe The secret is that Jalna is a world in itself. . . . The family runs the 
eri- gamut of emotions. Nothing human — except peace and respectability 
to PE ONPE EM do eer hd atures ah have Bis cSlexsbreanons ola slehska ty Sapere deena ~are alien to them. Whenever a visitor intrudes you feel he is super- 
3.00 fluous, and Miss de la Roche has a neat way of shutting the door on 
= OES NE i eA Se ere CL Ten RS tered him, leaving him alone with the incomparable and sufficient family. 
If you are human you will read the book, and it will not satisfy you 
6 3 Firm Address you'll ask for more.” $2.50 
co. | Ef AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
RatEEMB ERTS MEIMI os sf sci as ae Sista Ww 2:5 West reea cee lass ove sai aaa Gites Published by Little, Brown & Company, Boston, Mass. 
H.B. 10-31 
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KINDEL@LONIAL 
Beps 


HE lover of antique designs 

enjoys assembling a Kindel 
Colonial Bedroom, either com- 
pletely or one piece at a time, 
because Kindel Colonials make 
possible such unusual combina- 
tions, so authentic, so individual, 
and so appealing. 


Kindel are now offering as complement 
to their famous Colonial beds, available 
in more than 50 designs, a full line of 
harmonizing bureaus, dressing tables, 
highboys, lowboys, and mirrors of related 
design, material, and workmanship. 


This broad assortment has been devel- 
oped from choicest originals . . . every 
taste can be satisfied as you assemble a 
Kindel Colonial Bedroom. 


Among the display rooms of the coun- 
try’s leading furniture dealers and de- 
partment stores are almost endless 
selections of carefully chosen Kindel 
pieces. 


But to help you visualize more of 
the possible combinations of Kindel 
Colonials. we will gladly send you a 
fascinating style book describing some 
of the unique and charming effects de- 
veloped on Colonial themes. Give the 
postman the coupon today. 


Kindel Beds 


Return this coupon 
to learn how you 
may obtain a quaint, 
block framed, 3 '4 
x 34 Colonial 
SILHOUETTE, 
absolutely F RE E. 





Kindel Furniture Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Please send me your Colonial booklet. 
Name 
Street____ 
City__ 




























fined to the men of the family. I have 
here a copy of a will dated 1792, of a 
man whom I know to have been a 
personage in his community, in which 
he orders his son to give his wife ‘for 
each and every year of her life, 6 
Spanish milled silver dollars, a good 
horse for her to ride, 2 good cows, 
sufficiency of fire-wood, etc., and 4 
bbls. of cider... together with a 
sufficient quantity of spirits and every 
other necessity of life for her to live 
according to a woman in her station 
of life, and to treat her friends as 
usual.’ This means that he expected 
his elderly wife to drink about four 
pints of cider every day of her life, to 
say nothing of the spirits shared with 
her various friends. We are told that 
every person who called was treated 
with some kind of spirit, also that ‘no 
farmer’s wife was considered any kind 
of a housewife until she had learned 
to malt and brew a good, strong, lusty 
beverage that was both “victuals and 
drink” for her men-folk.’ One so- 
called ‘temperance drink’ was called 
‘whip belly vengeance,’ a name 
scarcely suggestive of a temperance 
drink as we know it! 

One might multiply examples to no 
purpose. The whole preponderance 


BULBS THAT 





of evidence seems to suggest either 
that most of our forbears were a little 
tipsy most of the time, or that by 
habit and much hard work they were 
inured to a much larger amount of 
spirits than would be thinkable to 
most of us to-day. Knowing what we 
do of West India and New England 
rum, we cannot suppose that their 
spirits were less intoxicating than ours. 
A very old man in my neighborhood 
has been quoted as saying that he 
remembers in his youth seeing a cer- 
tain prominent man in the community 
drink six glasses of rum before break- 
fast in haying time, but that he never 
saw him drunk. He added that as long 
as a man’s legs could be trusted, he 
was not considered drunk! A man was 
temperate no matter what he drank, 
if he worked hard afterward and 
worked it off; an intemperate man 
was one who drank during his leisure 
hours. That of course is the nub of 
the matter. We may raise our eyes in 
horror at the sum total expended for 
liquor by one of those sturdy pioneers 
during a summer season. But we may 
be very sure that if he were to return 
to-day and see us in the full swing of a 
prohibition régime, he would consider 
us a very intemperate lot indeed. 


WAKEN THE 


SPRING ROCK GARDEN 


[ Continued from page 320] 





Trillium ovatum growing in the rocks of the Cascade Mountains 


All these little bulbs of border 
edging or woodland naturalizing 
are delightful in the rock garden; 
but it is when we turn to the far- 
away species types of our own 
familiar Dutch bulbs that perhaps 
we gain the greater thrill — cro- 
cuses from the Crimea and the Isles 
of Greece, narcissi that have played 
in the sands of Algiers, and tulips 
that from their roof-tree vantage 
have looked upon Kashmir’s fabled 
lake of beauty. 

The crocuses give us some splen- 
did fall-blooming flowers for the 
rock garden, as well as those that 


hasten winter on his way. The 
autumn-flowering ones may be 
planted in spring, but these late 
winter and early spring species are 
set out in fall. Give them a sunny 
place in the rock garden, where 
they may be left to prosper and in- 
crease. Watch, however, that there 
is sufficient soil beneath them to 
permit the roots to get a good 
hold. New corms are formed on 
top of the old, and this downward 
pull of the roots is necessary to 
keep them underground. Crocus 
bulbs take a rather deep planting 
for their size — four inches usually. 













Which 
will you have in 
your new HOME? 


Kernerator assures the mod- 

ern method of waste dis- 
posal... All household waste 
is dropped through the handy 
hopper door in the kitchen 
— garbage, rubbish, sweep- 
ings, newspapers, magazines, 
tin cans, bottles — and falls to 
the combustion chamber in the 
basement, where it is destroyed 
by burning ... The small cost 
of the Kernerator will surprise 
you ... Ask your architect. 

Write for illustrated booklet. 
KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
3642 N. Richards St. Milwaukee 


Offices in over 150 Cities 
© 1981 E.1. 2N 


RNERATOR 


FOR NEW AND EXISTING BUILDINGS 











Coming October 23! 


The 
Atlantic Prize Winner 











FORTY- 


NINERS 
By Archer B. Hulbert 


The Gold Rush to California has 
long been an American folk story. 
But here for the first time is a 
complete chronicle of what hap- 
pened to those thousands of men 
and women who toiled through 
the dust and misery of the Over- 
land Trail. Professor Hulbert, 
noted authority on Western His- 
tory, has had access to ninety 
original journals of the Forty- 
niners; he has collected the draw- 
ings and the cartoons of the pe- 
riod; he has gathered the songs 
which they sang round the camp 
fire, and he has reproduced the 
maps of each stage of the or 
journey. 3.50 








AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
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Make 
Springtime 
Glorious! 


By Planting Now These 
“‘Schling Quality” 


TULIPS — of regal splendor ; 


NARCISSI and DAFFODILS 
—with their winsome graces; 
HYACINTHS—sweet-scented 


and colorful; CROCUS — 
lovely harbingers of Spring! 


Each bulb a treasure box full of jewelled 
beauty and all of them an undeniable 
opportunity from the standpoint of 
combined quality and price. 


DARWIN 
TULIPS 


100 $3.50 


Choicest, first-class bulbs, sure to bloom. 
Special Mixture made up especially for us from 
ten of the finest named varieties — not at all the 
ordinary field-grown mixture usually sold. 


A $6.00 value for only $3.50, or if you prefer, 
50 bulbs for $2.00 


1 OO NARGISSI AND $°7.00 


DAFFODILS 


Our Old Dominion collection in choicest mix- 
ture of airy and medium trumpets, short 
cupped, and lovely poet’s varieties. All first 


quality native bulbs, fully acclimatized —a 

collection that makes friends wherever it is 

planted. 

100 BEDDING $6.50 
HYACINTHS 


Splendid bulbs in 4 lovely and harmonious 
colors — Truly a wonderful value. 


100 samed Varieties #4: 


These adorable flowers, blooming very early, are 
becoming more popular every year. Equally 
effective naturalized on the lawn or scattered 
through the shrubbery or rock garden. 








SPECIAL — THIS ENTIRE COL- 
LECTION — 400 
BULBS—A $21.00 


VALUE... : ade $1 8:00 








Our New Bulb Book — choicest bulbs for out- 
door or indoor planting — Free on Request. 





MADONNA LILIES 


At Attractive Prices 


The mammcth bulbs are extra large and will 
produce from 8 to 12 flowers per stalk. First size 
bulbs have 6 to 8 flowers. 

Mammoth Bulbs — Doz. $4.50; 100, $35.00. 
First Size Bulbs— Doz. $3.50; 100, $25.00. 


Schlings 
Bulbs 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 


58th St. and Madison Ave. New York City 
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BULBS THAT WAKEN THE 


SPRING ROCK GARDEN 


[ Continued from page 3 50] 


Crocus imperati wraps its pale lilac 
beauty in an outer coat of buff and 
fawn to sport with the receding 
snows of February, while C. susz- 
anus keeps the deep golden buds a 
little longer securely wrapped in 
the dark brown cloak that forms 
such handsome flushes on the outer 
surfaces of the opening blooms. 
The mauve C. siebert bears it com- 
pany, adorning itself with prom- 
inent orange stigmata. Assured of 
company, C. tomasinianus next un- 


folds its changing shades of pale 


February Gold and March Sun- 
shine. W. P. Milner is another 
variety of about this same height, 
and very generous with its sulphur 
blooms. N. triandrus comes in a 
number of forms, and prefers a 
light, gritty soil with partial shade 
and good drainage. N. triandrus 
albus and N. triandrus concolor are 
about seven inches high, carrying 
their blooms in clusters, with 
globular cup and reflexing perianth. 
N. triandrus albus is very creamy, 
while the fragrant N. triandrus 





Tulipa eichleri makes a gay ribbon of flame in the spring rock garden 


mauve to rich purple. C. versicolor 
has taken many forms in its wan- 
derings over the French Riviera, 
more usually striping its white 
with purple, but attaining indi- 
viduality in the feathering of its 
three inner segments. 

The species narcissi are also 
charming and dainty little blooms 
to coax the spring, but far, far re- 
moved from the great trumpet 
hybrids of the border. Narcissus 
bulbocodium (petticoat daffodil) is 
fairly well known. It is a delight- 
ful little thing, about six inches 
high, and found in a number of 
varieties. The white N. bulbocodium 
monophyllus from Algiers seeks al- 
most straight sand, and desires 
moisture only at the time it is com- 
ing into bloom; but the other 
bulbocodiums from the Pyrenees 
need a rather moist place, though 
one also warm and _ sheltered. 
N. bulbocodium citrinus is pale lemon- 
yellow, and N. bulbocodium con- 
spicuus clothes itself in gold. 

Narcissus cyclamineus is taller, at- 
taining about ten inches, desires 
the same treatment, and brings its 
golden reflexed petals with long 
and slender tube in two varieties, 


concolor is a soft yellow. N. trian- 
drus pulchellus is about nine inches, 
with primrose perianth and cup of 
cream. 

Narcissus jonquilla simplex is a 
charming little Algerian miniature, 
far more hardy than these other 
dwellers of the Mediterranean, 
with grasslike foliage and a most 
delicious fragrance. It is a dainty 
plant, little larger than a well- 
grown snowdrop. 

There are also on the market two 
little jewels that are miniature 
trumpet daffodils. These are cata- 
logued as Narcissus minor and 
N. minimus; but should, I believe, 
be placed under pseudo-narcissus. 
N. minor is a very early flowering, 
six-inch species, with flanged trum- 
pet and twisted full yellow peri- 
anth. N. minimus is the tiniest 
fairy of all the race, only two inches 
high, but with the rich yellow 
trumpets fully formed. For all its 
daintiness, it is a venturesome little 
bloom, peeking out upon the bleak 
February world. 

The botanical tulips have trav- 
eled far to reach us, coming as they 
do largely from the Himalayas and 
parts of Asia Minor. Seeirig them, 


























Combined 
Fertilizer 
and Humus 











Heretofore it has been necessary 
to secure these two ‘important 
garden elements as _ separate 
products — entailing double cogt 
and trouble in application. Ip 
Driconure you secure both —q 
wonderfully effective natural or. 
ganic fertilizer — and, humus, 
This one product does the work 
heretofore done by both humus 
and the finest fertilizer. Yet you 
can secure both services in Dri- 
conure for the price of one. Let us 
tell you why Driconure will pro- 
duce better results next Spring if 
applied now. 


Winter Mulch 


The winter mulch of GPM Peat Moss 
is now a standard winter protection 
for gardens. It saves many times its 
cost in plants pro- 
tected from winter 
kill. It builds up 
soil quality. It 
greatly improves 
growing conditions. 
We will gladly write 
you further particu- 
lars. 















ATKINS & 
DURBROW, Inc. 


165-M John Stree 
New York, N. Y. 


















COVER 
EXHIBITIONS 





September 14-27 
BOSTON 
Public Library 





September 30-OGtober 10 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Public Library 


Oétober 14-22 
NEW YORK CITY 
New York School of Design 
625 Madison Ave. 








Odfober 24-31 
NEW YORK CITY 


Home Making Center 
Grand Central Palace 





November 4-18 
PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia School of Design for Women 
Broad and Masters Sts. 





November 23-December 5 
CLEVELAND 


Cleveland School of Art 
11441 Juniper Road 











December 9-23 
DETROIT 


Society of Arts and Crafts 
47 Watson St. 





Exhibited by 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
8 Arlington St., BOSTON 
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A Rustic Touch --- 
An Added Charm 


Anchor Cedar Fences are to your 
home what a frame is to a picture. 
They protect its beauty and add 
a rustic touch, which is an added 
charm. 


Anchor Cedar Fences are made in a 
variety of designs, which include 
hurdles and rail fences. Call our 
local representative for further in- 
formation or write for a catalogue. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


















Consult your Classified 
Telephone Directory for 
local representative. 
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Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens 


in Your Garden 
furnish the elements for artistic groupings 


For Contrast and Background, PLANT 


Arborvitae Flowering Almond 
Hemlock Beautybush 
Juniper Viburnum 
Cypress Deutzia 

Spruce Azalea 

Fir Rhododendron 
Yew Kalmia 

Tulip Tree Daphne 
Hawthorn Andromeda 
Flowering Crab Cotoneaster 


If you will check the items or give the names of any plants 
in which you are interested, we will have some of the nurs- 
eries who specialize in the above send you their literature. 


Readers’ Service Bureau 
House Beautiful Publishing Corp. 
8 Arlington St., Boston 


Name 
Address 






























: Dreer's Sextette of 
> Popular Darwin Tulips 


These magnificent May-flowering Tulips are stately in 
appearance and bear beautiful, large flowers on long, 
As straight stems. 

"9 Baron de la Tonnaye, vivid rose-pink. 65¢ per doz.; 
a8 $4.25 per 100. 

Clara Butt, exquisite salmon pink. 65c¢ per doz.; $4.25 
per 100. 

Farncombe Sanders, rich geranium-scarlet. 65c per doz.; 
$4.25 per 100. 


Inglescombe Yellow, rich yellow. 65c per doz.; 












$4.25 per 












Pride of Haarlem, old rose; 65c per doz.; $4.25 per 100. 
Rev. H. Ewbank, soft heliotrope. 70c per doz.; $4.75 per 100. 































Darwin Tulip Specials 














3 each of 6 popular sorts, 18 bulbs. . $ .90 
6 each of 6 popular sorts, 36 bulbs 46 1 70 
12 each of 6 popular sorts, 72 bulbs............ by 
25 each of 6 popular sorts, 150 bulbs .... 6.00 











The above prices include delivery to any p:int within the 
United States. 


Dreer’s Autumn Catalogue 


describes all good Bulbs for fall planting — Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Daffodils, etc. — and Roses specially 
prepared for fall planting. 

copy mention this publication 


For a free cop) 
and be sure to address Dept. H. 
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1306 SPRING GARDEN ST. 
PHILADELPHIA , PA. 
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HEN you see in a friend’s 

garden some particularly 
fine plant and flower, both as to 
size and color, and ask for seed, 
you do it to make sure of secur- 
ing a like result. That’s exactly 
how our wonderful strains of 
Hybrid Delphiniums were devel- 
oped. They are grown from seeds 
of the best that this country’s 
and Europe's gardens afford. 

As a result, it’s no uncommon 
thing for some of our plants to 
grow 7 feet. As for colors and 
size of flowers, we honestly feel 
they are unbeatable. 

For top notch results next 
season, now is the time of times 
to plant these Wayside Gardens 
Hybrid Quality Delphinium 
plants. 





Select Assortment 
6 gorgeous shades for $3.00. 
12 for $5.50. 25 for $10.00. 
50 for $18.50. 





Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 
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Prepare for 
Fall Lawn Cleaning 
EEP your lawn beautiful 





with this efficient light, handy lawn accessory. 
Ideal for raking leaves, cleaning around shrub- 
bery, flower beds, and gravel paths. 


All steel convex-shape frame, flexible spring steel 


teeth. 


Finished in green enamel with a double lacquered 
handle attached. 18-inch and 24-inch sizes. 


Sold at Hardware and Department Stores 
Made by EASTERN TOOL & MEG. Co. 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
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The Famous 
Washington Elm 


Under a Spreading Elm in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Washington took command of 
ee Army on the third of July 

sid. 

This famous tree no longer stands — a man 
made tablet marks the spot where the father 
of our country drew his sword as commander- 
in-chief of the American armies. 

But the Washington Elm still lives, not 
only in the hearts of Americans, but in trees 
that are its true descendants, for the late 
Mr. Jackson Dawson, noted horticulturist, 
grafted a branch of the old and dying tree and 
saved it for posterity. This graft is now a 
beautiful, large tree growing on the grounds of 
the Public Library at Wellesley, Massachusetts. 

In 1925, Mr. William Judd of the Amold 
Arboretum grafted four scions from this Welles- 
ley Elm. The grafts, now trees over twelve feet 
in height, came to us through the late Professor 
Charles Sprague Sargent, Director of the 
Amold Arboretum, with the hope that we 
would disseminate it widely. 

One of these we have since sent back to the 
Amold Arboretum. A second, donated by us, 
stands before Washington Hall at _Phillips- 
Andover Academy, in memory of George 
Washington. The other two stand in the 
Arboretum at Kelsey-Highlands Nursery, and 
from these we have grafted and raised a few 
descendants of the famous original Washing- 
ton Elm. They are now over a foot in height, 
strong and healthy. 

hese we are pleased to distribute to the 
public at five dollars each, delivered. A history 
of the original Washington Elm and a metal 
marker will be sent free with each tree. 

But you should order now, as our stock is 
limited. 

$5.00 per tree — by Parcel Post Insured. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
Dept. E. 


East Boxford, Massachusetts 


Remember — 1932 is the 200th Anniversary of 
the Birth of George Washington 












TREE PEONIES 


Twenty of the newest varieties 
available from our collection of 
450. Write for list. 


77 FRENCH LILACS 


Eighty distinct varieties 
now available from our col- 
lection of 180 French Hybrids. List on 
application. 


Farr Nursery Co. Box 125, Weiser Park, Pa. 











DON’T BURN YOUR LEAVES 


Dry leaves mixed with ADCO turn into rich, clean artificial 
manure. So do stalks, vines and cuttings from the garden, 
straw and cornstalks from the farm, withoutanimals. Youowe 
it to yourself to know about this method. Interesting par- 
ticulars free. ADCO, 1730 Ludiow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





SPANISH & DUTCH IRIS — Beautiful 


shades o 
blue, lavender, white, yellow and bronze. Tall flow- 
ers of good substance, yet so delicate in form that 
they resemble orchids. Keep well when cut. Choicest, 


pay ee "Post: G d Ai | Comphell 
paid, Catalog. BOTCON AINSIEY Cali 











**The greatest book on 
Soviet Russia 
to date”’ 


says Donald Grey Barnhouse in the 
Philadelphia Record of 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


“To students of Soviet affairs . 
the book will be a delight, an authori- 
tative ‘living record.’ . . . The pages 
are brightened by brilliant flashes of 
intuitive analysis and apt allusions to 
|] historical parallels and current anec- 
|| dotes.’’ — Bruce Hopper in the New 
York Herald Tribune Books. 


$5.00 at all booksellers 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston 
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LAST 


The closing date for entries in our Fifth Annual 
Small House Competition is 


'n4,7D 


CALL! 





October 15 











All entries must be in our hands on or before 


that date 


See Page 345 in this issue for full details 














BULBS THAT WAKEN THE 
SPRING ROCK GARDEN 


[ Continued from page 3 52] 


we can realize the long road of evo- 
lution that the great Dutch tulips 
have followed. These species tu- 
lips have not always been happy 
in gardens, but we should be more 
successful with them than the 
English, for as a class the bulbs 
need a thorough ripening off. 

Tulipa clusiana, the lady tulip, 
is among the taller of these, slender 
growing, and from eight to four- 
teen inches high. The outer sides 
of the pearly petals are marked 
with bright cherry, the bud even- 
tually opening to a six-pointed 
star. This needs a sheltered, sunny 
pocket, light deep soil, and a 
wager six to nine inches deep. 

ee that there is room beneath for 
the old bulb to send a new one well 
below. Bloom usually comes in 
late April. 

Tulipa eichleri is another of the 
taller growing for large rockwork, 
full ed, dazzling scarlet, 
borne on eleven-inch stems. The 
black centre is touched with gold. 
This blooms at times in March. It 
is necessary to make a careful 
choice among some of these larger 
forms offered for the rock garden; 
but when they are in keeping with 
the surroundings, the very tall, 
fragrant, yellow and bronze T. 
florentina odorata is striking rising 
above blue Muscari; and the 
orange-scarlet T. praestans with 
several blooms to the stem in late 
April, followed by T. sprengeri of 
similar color, or T. oculis-solis, is 
good. There is also T. cornuta 
stenopetala, strangely like a scarlet 
and gold Parrot tulip held singly 
upright on a stiff stem. 

A little lower and more in keep- 
ing with the alpine nature are the 
brown-flaked yellow Tulipa aus- 
tralis, the vermilion to scarlet T. 
greigi, and the carmine-flaked cream 
T. kaufmanniana, all tending to 
bloom at some time in April. This 
last is probably the best known of 
the rock-garden species, and opens 
flat to show the golden heart. It 
is about six inches high, should be 
planted the same depth, and prefers 
a rather shady home. T. greigi 
needs a particularly hot and dry 
place, is not a very prolific bloomer, 
and is rather difficult to hold. 


For very real little alpines, we 
have the three-inch Tulipa dasyste- 
mon and T. persica, the latter carry- 
ing several fragrant blooms on a 
curving stem, yellow backed with 
bronze, usually in May. T. dasyste- 
mon is a Most surprising miniature 
plant, with proportionately enor- 
mous blooms held close to the 
ground. The pointed petals are 
tipped and edged with white, 
deepening to a golden centre. 

There are a number of other very 
worthy species among the crocuses, 
daffodils, and tulips; but I have 
confined myself to those that are 
upon the market, even though in 
but small quantities. 


Lr 





Our own native bulbs give us 
many a charming treasure to nestle 
among the rocks. The Western 
Erythronium are particularly fine, 
blooming in gardens through the 
spring, though later in the moun- 
tains. In general, they need a 
gritty, loamy soil, rich in leaf 
mould, and light shade. Plant two 
or three inches deep, and as far 
apart. E. howelli is usually the first 
to bloom. The straw-colored flow- 
ers later turn to pink. The centres 
are prominently orange. E. hender- 
soni blotches the lavender with 
deep purple or maroon. E. citri- 
nium, with orange centre, marks 
the white petals with citron-yel- 
low. E. californicum bears large 
cream flowers. E. grandiflorum 
robustum does not mottle its leaf, 
and carries blooms of bright butter- 
cup-yellow, stout in habit. E. 
hartwegi is the lone species from 
the West that makes offsets from 
the corm. It withstands more heat 
and drought than the others, and 
blooms early, shading from cream 
to an orange centre. E. revolutum 
will thrive in a heavier and wetter 
soil than will these others. Its 
variety E. revolutum johnsoni is hand- 
some with soft pink to dark rose 
blooms, orange centres, and darkly 
mottled glossy leaves. 


Thue trilliums are well known for 
moist and shady places, but they 
also grow far removed from their 
woodland home, T. ovatum of the 
Pacific Coast climbing high among 
the mountain rocks. T. grandt- 
florum of the Atlantic Coast grows 
well seemingly in any moist and 
shaded soil. 

Some of the smaller fritillaries — 
not the great Crown-imperial! — 
are attractive in the rock garden. 
F. pudica droops clear yellow bells 
early in the spring from six-inch 
stems. F. recurva paints the bell 
with red, then lines the inner part 
with orange. F. camschatcensis is 
the black liiy of Alaska and Siberia. 
It is a deeply bright wine-purple. 
The checkered-lily is the European 
F. meleagris. Ordinary garden loam 
with good drainage and with pos- 
sibly a little leaf mould will please 
them. 

A number of the anemones are 
delightful in the rock garden, and 
we well know the charm of the 
hepatica that shyly greets the 
spring with blooms held so close to 
the earth. Our American pasque- 
flower (A. patens nuttalliana) has 
showy pale lilac blooms in spring; 
and A. pulsatilla of Eurore bears its 
handsome purple flowers before the 
leaves unfold. The Western anem- 
one also stands high in beauty for 
a fairly large moist pocket, and 
carries large hairy white cups. 
A. vernalis is a European, six inches 
high, white with a_blue-violet 
reverse, and relishes a rather pcor 
soil and open position. 
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in the GALAPAGOS 


A man, a woman, a desert island. Not a story. LIFE! 













July 4, 1929. Just another holiday to us. To this distinguished physician and 
his beloved, the great Independence Day of their lives—the day on which they 
turned their backs on civilization, on familiar scenes, on family ties, on the 
la . accustomed comforts and luxuries of a cosmopolitan city. 








Why did they go? 
What preparations did they make? 
Where did they go? 
What did they find? 


What has this experiment brought them in experience and in happiness? 


In the most extraordinary manuscript which the ATLANTIC has had the pleasure of pub- 











lishing in many a day, it gives you the whole story. 


SPECIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION DON’T MISS THE OPENING CHAPTERS IN THE 


OFFER OCTOBER ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


V 


The Atlantic Monthly Company, Rumford Building, Concord, N. H. 
OR 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 























Gentlemen: 
$2.00 for 7 Months ) * 
C] Enclosed find 400 "14" new subscription to 
C) Bill me : { the ATLANTIC 
y Mae a 
Name 
Street City 





HB-10-31 


*Regular Rate 40c a Copy, $4.00 a Year 
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Every issue of ‘House Beautiful’ is devoted to some particular phase of 
building, furnishing or gardening. On this page we have indicated by a x 
those manufacturers offering booklets without charge. If a small fee or a 
deposit is indicated s please enclose the amount in stamps. You need not 
destroy even one page of your copy. Just write the name of the manufac- 


turer, the month and 
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[ Continued from page 309] 





The rear of the house with its long battery of windows in the corridor 


material of the surface is not evi- 
dent in the model. Cement finish 
is the most usual in modern archi- 
tecture, though by no means the 
only one. Glazed tile of any color 
may be used, or sheets of metal. 

In the planning of the house, 
however, are realized the chief 
advantages of modern architecture. 
There is an absolute division be- 
tween the service and living quar- 
ters, carried out particularly by the 
service stairs which lead from the 
service quarters below to the very 
end of the corridor above, a most 
convenient placement by w hich the 
movements of the servants are un- 
noticed by the occupants of the 
bedrooms. Furthermore, the ga- 
rage and service entrance are com- 
pletely shut off from the garden 
side by the high wall extending 
past the service quarters. 

The living-room, library, and 
dining-room are not closed in by 
permanent restricting walls, but 
are composed in one unit of space. 
Divisions are rather suggested than 
insisted upon: this central space is 
subdivided by rows of bookshelves 
which do not reach the ceiling, 
thus setting apart the three rooms 
while still retaining the feeling of 
unity of one room. When more 
privacy is desired, movable parti- 
tions can be made to isolate any 
or all of the rooms. 

The arrangement of the hall in 
relation to the living quarters 
again emphasizes freedom of open 
spaces. There is no formal entry, 
but merely sufficient accommoda- 
tion for the function of a hall, 
which is, especially for a large 
family, to permit entering or leav- 
ing each room independently with- 
out disturbance to occupants of 
adjoining rooms. In this instance, 
the main entrance, the stairway, 
doors to the living-room, library, 
and dining-room, and the door to 
the service quarters, all open into 
the same small but convenient 
space. Upstairs the rooms all face 
the south, and behind them runs 
the long single corridor on the 
north side. As a concession to the 
American mania for cross drafts, 
each room is provided with a 
through draft in summer by means 
of transoms and corridor windows. 
The door from the corridor to the 
upstairs porch makes an excellent 
common opening to the terrace. 
The bathrooms are exceptionally 
large to accommodate a rubber 





couch, which is converted, by 
lifting it up to the wall, into an 
exercising machine. 

The Pinehurst house, being by 
the same architect, is similar to de 
Lindbergh house and has many of 
its advantages. It was designed, 
however, unlike the former house, 
to fulfill definite conditions laid 
down by the client. It is to be 
built on a normal-size winter-resort 
lot which faces southwest, and the 
plan is so arranged that the house 
can be placed on the extreme north- 
east end of the lot close to the house 
behind. This position eliminates a 
front and back garden and makes 
one unified garden area in the front. 
The proximity to the house behind 
is not a disadvantage, because, as in 
the Lindbergh house, corridors 
and service quarters are on this 
northern side. 

A plentiful use of glass in con- 
struction was most desirable for the 
Pinehurst climate. The heat is not 
tropical, requiring thick walls, 
nor is the temperature low enough 
to be distressingly cold. An ab- 
sence of flies and mosquitoes does 
away with screens and invites 
sitting out on the open terraces and 
porches. On the other hand, the 
high winds in Pinehurst necessi- 
tate the windbreak, a wall parallel 
to the back of the house which 
creates a corner exposed to thesouth- 
ern sun, yet is at the same time, b 
means of a projecting sun roof, shel- 
tered on three sides from the wind. 

According to the client's wish, 
the dining-room and living-room 
are thrown together, and a sun- 
room on the east end of the living- 
room is set apart by two plates of 
frosted glass containing between 
them powerful electric lights. In 
the daytime, the sunlight filterin 
through gives a pleasant diffus 
illumination. At night, the lamps 
within the wall give light to both 
the sunroom and the living-room. 

Americans cannot long continue 
to ignore the advantages of such an 
architecture. It promises freedom 
from all the inconveniences of 
crystallized traditional styles be- 
cause it makes its starting point the 
consideration of climate, cost, and 
plan; and it works forward to an 
ultimate architectural expression of 
these factors. Flexible to an almost 
unlimited degree, modern architec- 
ture can solve in an original an 
beautiful way the building prob 
lems of to-day. 


neil 
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ILVERY in color, satiny in 

finish... except in fine heir- 
loom silver, you have rarely seen 
anything so richly beautiful as 
the new standardized Monel 
Metal sinks. 

This beauty is practical, too— 
for Monel Metal’s silvery tone Se Glassware 
blends with... improves... all 
kitchen color schemes. A Monel 
Metal sink will brighten and dress up your kitchen. 

Monel Metal sinks are modern sinks—designed to 
meet today’s kitchen requirements...designed to lessen 
household drudgery... designed to provide 31% addi- 
tional working area. They have neither seams nor 
sharp corners... no “hard-to-get-at” places. Since 
Monel Metal itself is so easily kept bright and lust- 
rous, the new sinks are a revelation in cleanability. 

Enduring—that’s the word to describe this Nickel 
alloy... Monel Metal. Rust-proof, corrosion-resisting, 
strong as steel... No wonder Monel Metal has built a 
reputation for lifetime service. It’s solid metal clear 
through—with no coating to chip, crack or wear away. 
Kitchen experts know that a modern sink needs that 
kind of durability. 

Let your local plumber tell you about the many 
new, work-saving, Tispuclensbie features of the new 
Monel Metal sinks available now for the first time at 
modest cost. And let him suggest which of the 10 dif- 
ferent models will fit your needs best. See him today 
...and at the same time, mail the coupon for booklets. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
73 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Monel Metal is a registered trade mark applied to a technically controlled 
nickel-copper alloy of high Nickel content. Monel Metal is mined, 
smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 








The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
73 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me booklets checked below : 
(1 Booklet —“A New Sink for the Kitchen Beautiful.” 
0 “Nickel’s Worth”—booklet on Nickel by Floyd 
Gibbons, 


Name 
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anew HEAT REGULATOR 
by GENERAL ELECTRI 


This winter you can heat your home more comfortably, 


precisely, healthfully and economically than eve ; 


before, with this new General Electric product. . a 





AGAIN General Electric con- 

tributes an important new aid 

to modern living in millions 

type control. Illustrated of American homes—the Gen- 

here three-fifths actual eral Electric Heat Regulator. 

sine. Now, for the first time, you 

can heat your home or apart- 

ment with complete efficiency. The gain in comfort and 

health, the saving in steps and fuel which this brings about 
are yours to enjoy this winter. 

The advanced design of the General Electric Heat Regu- 
lator, its new and exclusive features, provide at all times the 
exact amount of heat needed to maintain the comfortable, 
healthful temperature that you desire. 

A floating control moves furnace damper doors to the 
exact positions between open and closed at which you get full 
value from every bit of fuel you use. With gas or central 
plant heat, it absolutely controls the supply. A pre-heat coil 
in the thermostat anticipates the rise in temperature as the 
heat is increased, and slows down the fire, or other heat 
supply, as the selected temperature is approached. A fail-safe 
device provides absolute safety should the electric house 
current temporarily fail. 

These, and the new room thermostat, which is neater and 
smaller than any you have ever seen, are exclusive features of 
the General Electric Heat Regulator. Into this new device is 
built the same dependability that distinguishes all other prod- 
ucts bearing the GE monogram — from Mazda Lamps to 
Refrigerators. It was developed in the General Electric 
laboratories, and is distributed through General Electric 
dealers everywhere — by the Penn Heat Control Company. 

General Electric specialized production brings the price of 


Single-range thermo- 
stat. Notice radio-dial 


GENERAL 


this new heat regulator well within reach. There are two. 
models, the single-range, at $85, completely installed; and 
the double-range — with an electric timer as in the GE Clock, 
for making temperature adjustments automatically — at 
$125, completely installed. These prices include thermostat, 
control unit, and all necessary equipment. Convenient time 

payments can be arranged if desired. 
Installation can be made on your present heating systemil | 
Operation — on your electric house current — is low in cost, 
A nearby General Electric dealer is ready to serve you, 
Call him now—or write for the 16-page booklet fully explain. 
ing this new product. Prepare for the most satisfactory 
winter you’ve ever had! Penn Heat Control Company, Na 
tional Distributors, Franklin Trust Building, Philadelphia, 
s o e ‘ 


Join in the General Electric program, broadcast every Saturday eve 
on a nation-wide N. B. C. network 
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